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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mrs. EGERTON. 
(With a Portrait.) 


The following full and particular 
account of Mrs. Egerton’s origin, &c. 
is, we believe, perfectly authentic and 
oficial, but the honour of its compi- 


lation belongs exclusively to others : 


we claim no merit beyond that of 
having faithfully transcribed it. 

She was born, it appears, at Little 
Torrington, in Devonshire, in the 
year [ -] Her father, the late 
Rev. Mr. Fisher, was rector of that 


parish, and all the rest of her family 


and conuexions are equally respect- 


able. Her brother, Captain Fisher, 


is an officer in the Royal Navy; and 
her late brother, Captain Thomas 


Fisher, was married to Miss Adams, 


who, since his death, has espoused 
Mr. Garrow, nephew to Baron Gar- 
Tow, formerly Attorney General! ! 
Very early in life she conceived a 
partiality for the Stage ; and, after 


‘the demise of her father, madeher 


appearance at the Bath Theatre, 
under the patronage of “ several per- 
sons of distinction.” She rose rapidly 
i the profession; and, during her 
Second season, performed a variety 
of characters in almost every depart- 
ment of the drama. The leading 
parts were, however, monopolized by 
Miss Smith, now Mrs. Bartley ; but, 
10 1805, when that lady quitted Bath 
for London, Mrs. Egerton succeeded 
her in them, and sustained them for 


Vol. 


some time, with great applause. She 


appeared also at other provincial 


‘Theatres; and in 1810, while per- 


forming at Birmingham, received an 
engagement from the managers of 
Covent-Garden, at which house she 
made her début on the 25th. February, 
1811, as Juliet, to the Romeo of C. 
Kemble. A character less adapted to 
her powers and appearance could 
scarcely have been selected, and ac- 
cordingly her success was not very 
distinguished ; nor was greater judg- 
ment displayed in bringing her for- 
ward, immediately after, as the re- 
presentative of Rosalind. As Julia 
in the “ Rivals,’ which she played 
that season, she was more fortunate ; 
but, upon the whole, her reception in 
London was far from being so favour- 
able as had been anticipated by those 
who were aware of her success as a 
provincial performer. In fact, for 
several years, Mrs. Egerton filled a 
very subordinate station in the Com- 
pany,—appearing only in the inferior 
characters of Tragedy, or in those of 
Comedy for which she was not at all 
qualified. Except Ravina, in “ The 
Miller and his Men,” no part oceuts 
to us, in which she made any im- 
pression upon the town during this 
period. At length, ia 1816, the pro- 
duction of “ Guy Mannering” afford- 
ed her an opportunity of distinguishing 
herself, for which she bad long sought 
in vain. The character of Meg 


Merrilies was assigned to ber, and 
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her excellent performance of it con- 
‘tributed in no slight degree to the 
success of that drama, the first and 
perhaps the best of a class to which 
‘the Scotch Novels have given birth. 
in the following season, Helen 
MGreger, in “ Rob Roy,” brought 
‘her again before the town in a very 
favourable point of view, and her re- 
putation as a performer of striking 
and original talent was completely 
-established. At the close of theSeason 
4817-18, she quitted Covent-Garden, 
and in the winter of that year was 
engaged for a short period by Mr. 
Dibdin, forthe Surrey Theatre, where 
sshe gave great satisfaction as Madge 
‘Wildfire, in “ The Heart of Mid 
Lothian,” the most pleasing Melo- 
Drama that has been produced in 
London fer many yéars past. She 
quitted the Surrey Theatre at the 
close of the Spring Season, 1819, and 
‘on the 7th. October in that year, made 
her début at Drury-Lane, as Meg 
‘Merrilies, where she still remains. 
During the present Summer, she has 
appeared occasionally at Sadler’s 
Wells, which has been under the 
‘management of Mr. Egerton. 

_ Upon Mrs. Egerton’s professional 


. abilities, we have little to observe. 


She is certainly a clever and forcible 
actress in the line of parts we have 
Spoken ef above; but, it must be 
allowed that her talents are not very 
versatile, and that it is in one species of 
character only that she greatly excels. 
-In that department, however, she is 
alnrivalled, and has firmly established 


herself as a marked favourite of the 
fown. 


Mrs. SIDDONS. 


~ {Resumed from p. 311, Vol. iv. and 
concluded. ) 

er, Procrastination is the thief of 
time,” says the poet; and the truth 
of the assertion is evident to us, for 


we have so often resolved ‘to tesums 
this article, and have so constant} 
failed to put our resolution into { 
that we began at last to fancy itnever 
would be completed. To say the 
truth, we have not much to add to 
what has already been given; for, as 
everything relating to the termination 
of Mrs. Siddons’s professional career, 
must be fresh in the recollection of 
our readers, we shall do little more 
thansubjoin the dates of her farewell 
and re-appearances, &c. «for the con- 
venience of reference. The present 
article is but a mere skeleton of a 


distinct and more diffuse Memoir, to 


be published hereafter: a slight sketch, 
‘to be filled up at leisure, 

‘We took our leave of Mrs. Siddons 
in 1789, when she had determined 
upon quitting the Loudon Stage for 
a while, lest custom might stale her 
infinite variety. She returned to 
‘Drury-Lane in 1791, and remained 
there about ten years, quitting it 
upon the management being aban- 
doned by her brother, J. Kemble. 
When that gentleman became patt- 
proprietor of Covent-Garden Theatre, 
she joined the company, making her 
début on the 27th. of October, 1808, 
as Isabella, in “The Fatal Marriage.” 
In the following year, a curious cit- 
‘cumstance. somewhat anneyed het. 
‘A young man, a native of Ireland, 
‘who was studying the law in Lincola’s 
Inn, became desperately enamoured 
of her, though she then no longer 
retained the bloom and freshness of 
youth. His letters and visits were 
extremely troublesome; nor could 
she rid herself of his pertinacious 10 
trusions, without the assistance of 
the law. On the application of Kemble 
to Mr. Graham, the magistrate, the 
offender was apprehended ; and having 
received a severe reprimand for his 
folly, expressed great contrition, 
was liberated. The following is d 
‘specimen of the epistolary talents 
this most ardent love r— 
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Lovetsest oF WomeEN, 


In Belvidera, Isabella, Juliet, and 
Calista, I have admired you until my 
fancy threatened to burst, and the 
strings of my imagination were ready 
to crack to pieces; but, as Mrs. Sid- 
dons, love youto madness, and until 
my heart and soul are overwhelmed 
with fondness and desire.—Say not 
that time has placed any difference in 
years between you and me. The youths 
of her day saw_no_ wrinkles upon the 
brow of Ninon De L’Enclos, It is for 
vulgar souls alone to grow old; but 
you shall flourish in eternal youth, 
amidst the war of elements, and the 
crush of worlds. — 


May 2, Barley Mow, 
Salisbury Square. 

In 1809, during the continuance 
of the O. P. War, Mrs. Siddons bore 
her share of that blind and stupid 
spirit of hostility which was directed 
against every member of her family ; 
and, aworthless woman namedGalindo, 
who had once been honoured by her 
acquaintance, but bad since.conceived 
a violent enmity towards her, fancied 
that this was a favourable opportunity 
for eflecting her ruin. She aecord- 
ingly published a pamphlet, the ebject 
of which was to prove that a criminal 
intimacy had existed between her 
husband and Mrs. Siddons; but, the 
thing was so clumsily managed, that 
the public saw at onee the malignity 
and falsehood of. the insinuation; and 
the impotent attack merely served to 
bring disgrace upon its author. On 
the 29th of June, 1812, after perform- 
ing Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Siddons bade 
farewell to the town ina poetical 
address, written by her nephew, 
Horace Twiss. It. soon appeared, 
however, that her resolution to quit. 
the Stage was formed without due 
consideration, and that she still felt 
a lingering inclination to. enjoy the 
Plaudits she had so long been accus- 
tomed to, arly in 1813, some pre- 
Raratory paragraphs appeared in the 
newspapers, proposing her recal_ to. 
the ze; and a few individuals, 


thempelyes into a Committec, 


for the purpose of forwarding the: 
affair, and, publishing the names of 
those who felt interested in the mat. 
ter. Mrs Siddons was evidently 
gratified by this proceeding ; and,. 
had the public at large evinced, any 
anxiety for her return, she would,. 
unquestionably, have acceded to their 
wishes. The Addresses of the self- 
appointed Committee were, however, 
received with great coolness ; people 
did not press forward to. subscribe: 
their names so eagerly as had beem 
anticipated ; and therefore, when the 
lady was applied to, she returned a 
coquettish denial of the request,. 
declaring that it was “ still her in- 
tention to decline a theatrical en- 
gagement.” She, however, favoured 
her admirers with some Public Read- 
ings of Shakspeare and Milton at the 
Argyll Rooms ; and on the 25th May 
played Mrs. Beverly, at Covent Gar- 
den, for the benefit of the Theatrical 
Fund of that house. She also ap- 
peared on the 22nd June following, 
at Drury Lane, as Lady Randolph. 
Her son Henry died in April 1815 ; 
and in the winter of that year she 
visited Edinburgh, and performed 
there for her daughter-in-law, Mrs, 
H. Siddons ; making her début Nov. 
18, as Lady Macbeth. On the 3ist 
May 1816, she played Queen Ka- 
tharine at Covent Garden; Lady 
Macbeth on the Sth and 22nd June, 
by desire of the Princess Charlotte 
ef Wales; and. repeated Katharine 
ov the 29th June. In 1819, she once 
more appeared on the Stage of that 
Theatre, playing Lady Randelyh for. 
her brother Charles’s benefit, om the 
9th June; since which period she 
has not appeared ip public; and, we 
presume may new be considered. as 
having finally retired from pablio 
life, since she gave a decided refusal,, 
when requested to perform for the 
benefit of Rae’s widow in the winter: 
of. 1820, pleading her age and infie- 
wiities in excuse. 
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In July 1819,’ at the invitation of 


‘the Master of Downing College and 


Mrs. Frere, she visited Cambridge. 
On Monday the 19th she went to 
view Trinity College, and was invited 
to the Lodge by the Bishop of 
Bristol, where a small party had the 
gratification of hearing her read the 
opening of the Fourth Book of 
“* Paradise Lost,” and part of ** Mac- 
beth.” The following day she in- 
spected the Public Library, and 
partook of a cold collation ; after 
which, Dr. Clarke, the Librarian, 
presented her with a _ large-paper 
copy of the Cambridge Stereotype 
Bible, addressing her as follows :— 
Mrs. Sippons,—I am very happy 
that I have had the honour of receiving 
you in the Public Library; because, 
circumstanced as we are, your recep- 
tion among us might otherwise seem 
more private than is consistent with 
the honour you have done us. Allow 
me, madam, to beg your acceptance of 


this Brae, as a token of that respect 
which associates with ¢eligion an ad- 


miration of exempla 
exalted talents ; and 
memorial of the deep sense of asa 


entertaine 
every of the Unicoi 
for the accomp'ishments of your mina’ 
and the excetlence of yourheart, ’ 

Mrs. S. then obliged the company 
present, by reading the Judgment 
Scene in “The Merchant of Venice.” 
In the evening, she recited select 
Scenes from “ Henry VELL” and 
“ Macbeth” to a large party at 
Downing Lodge; and on Wednesday, 
the 2st. she visiled Emanuel 

We have only to add to these few 
particulars, that in her private life 
Mrs. Siddons commands ‘the 
and admiration of all who know her, 
She now resides with an unmarried 
daughter in an elegant house near 
Portman Square, where she unites the 
polished manners and refined pursuits 
of the lady, with the unostentatious 
and rational piety of the sincere 
Christian. 


Bebiew of Books. 


Select Early English Poets. Edited 
by S. W. Singer, Esq. No.8, con- 
taining Marlowe and Chapman’s 
Hero and Leander.” London. 


SBeiphook. 1821. 12mo. 7s.* 


+ ¥e-eur remarks last month on the 


Review” we touched 
slightly upon the character and wri- 
tings of Christopher Marlowe, an 
author whose talents, though at pre- 
sent better known and more correctly 


estimated than they formerly were, 
bave not hitherto experienced all the 


yespect and attention to which they 
are fairly entitled. He is now again 


* The worth of Books it seems, like 
that of Wine, increases with their age. 
gather from Jonson’s “ Every 
Man in his Humour,” that the Poem 
was Originally sold for 6d, 


brought to our notice, by the publi- 
cation of the work before us, which 
we are glad to see gives us the most 
popular production of his pen in an 
unmutilated state. 


It is singular that of so remarkablea 
character as Marlowe, so little should 
be known with certainty. Almost 


‘¢ The sole memorial of his lot " 
‘¢ Is this—he was, and he is not. 


The compilers of our biographical 
dictionaries are totally silent upea 
the subject of his origin; and the 
few particulars they do give of the 
events of his life are terribly apocry- 
phal. The current tale is this.— 
That he was born (as conjectured) 
about the year 1562, was of Bene’t 
College Cambridge, where be a 
the degree of B.A. in 1588, and 
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M. A. in 1587; that he quitted the 
University, became a celebrated actor 
and author, and was killed before 
1593, in a quarrel about a prosti- 
tute—by Ben Jonson, according to 
Aubrey. This is the common story, 
every word of which is at least uncer- 
tain, except that he was a celebrated 
author, and was slain in a quarrel. 
When, where, and by whon, is shewn 
at p. 22 of our present volume. 

Let us look a little into the matter, 
and see upon what foundations the 
relation rests. With whom the very 
circumstantial detail of his progress 
at Cambridge originated, we cannot 
trace with any degree of certainty. 
Baker, the original compiler of the 
“ Biographia Dramatica,” borrowing 
his account from Ant. Wood, merely 
says “it is well known that he was 
entered as a Student at the Univer- 
sity.’ In the next edition of the 
work, edited by Isaac Reed, we find 
the above dates given, but without 
any hint of the source whence he 
derived his information. The state- 
ment, however, is put forth with such 
ap air of authority, and, from its 
very minuteness, bears such an ap- 
pearance of correctness, that it has 
passed from writer to writer un- 
questioned and undoubted; so prone 
are men to place credit in bold 
assertions, without troubling them- 
selves to investigate their truth. Yet, 
it is more than doubtful whether Mar- 


lowe ever belonged to Bene’t.. The - 


books of the College have lately been 
very carefully examined, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the truth of 
the statement, but his name did 
not cccur at any period. We ought, 
however, to add, that the College 

previous to 1590, are in a 
Very confused state, and Marlowe’s 
name may have been overlooked. 
We, indeed, are inclined, for various 
reasons, to believe that, if not a 
member of Bene’t, he really did at 
Some period belong to the University. 


Though we do not find any decisive 
proof of the circumstance, yet the com- 
mon belief that such was the fact, will 
have some weight with a writer in 
forming his conclusion upon the sub- 
ject, since it could scarcely have 
become so general, without having 
some foundation on truth. Moreover, 
every page of Marlowe’s works bears 
witness to his having received a 
classical education; so strongly, in- 
deed, that he was most probably one 
of those “ University Writers” ridi- 
culed in the “ Return from Parnassus,” 
for smelling of “ that fellow Ovid,” 
and the “ Metamorphoses.” But, 
the most direct testimony of all is 
afforded by Wood, who, though he 
mentions no particular College, ex- 
pressly says, he was “ sometime a 
student in Cambridge ;” and, in 
another place,* enumerating the jokes 
levelled against Richard Hervey, 
(Lecturer on Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge) by Nash and others, he tells 
us, that Kit Marlowe said “ he was 
an asse, and good for nothing but to 
preach of the Iron Age.” This anec- 
dote may perhaps be looked upon as 
decisive of the question of Marlowe’s 
being a resident at the University, 
where his intimacy with Nash and 
Greene probably commenced. 

Of his origin, too, we fancy that 
some trace may be discovered in Wood, 
who mentions a “John Marlowe, of 
Merton College, Oxford, afterwards 
Treasurer of the Cathedral Church of 
Wells, and Canon of the King’s Chapel 
of St. Stephen’s, within the Palace of 
Westminster. He died im the begin- 
ning of October, 1543.” It is not a 
very extravagant surmise that this 
might be the poet’s grandfather. 

It has been already remarked of 
Marlowe in this work, that no con- 
clusive evidence exists of his having 


Oxonienses, Art. “ Tho- 
inns Heath.” Fol. 1721. p. 216. Pt. 2. 
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been an, actor. His biographers, in- 
deed, drawing their inferences, we 
suppose, from the probability of the 
thing, have universally asserted that 
it actually was the case; and Warton 
even goes so far as to say that he ‘‘ was 
often applauded by Queen Elizabeth, 
and King James the First, as a 
judicious player.” As to the unsup- 
ported assertion respecting Elizabeth, 
it may probably be of a piece with the 
blunder which so long confounded our 
author’s Tragedy of “‘ Dido, Queen of 
Carthage,” with the Latin Play of that 
name, acted before Elizabeth at Cam- 
bridge; and, as to King James, it is 
sufficient to remark that he did not ar- 
rive in England before 1603, ten years 
after Marlowe’s death, and. therefore 
his ‘‘applause” must have been be- 
stowed somewhat loosely ; unless, in- 
deed, Christopher undertook ajourney 
to Edinburgh, purposely to exhibit a 
specimen of his histrionic abilities. 
While, however, we protest against 
such careless assertions as these, let 
us not be understood to express a 
decided opinion that Marlowe was not 


a performer; on the contrary, we 


think it natural to presume that he 
was, What we object to, are the un- 
qualified statements to that effect, 
given by his biographers, who bluntly 
style him Player, as if it were a no- 
torious fact; and without remarking 
that the belief in the story rests merely 


“upon its likelihood. We may here 


repeat what was observed, in our 
number for January last, that when 


_ Greene, in his “ Groat’sworth of Wit,” 


tist ; and, in fact, a century after, we 


find Antony Wood using comedian in 


that sense. To this may be added, 
that Heywood, who must have been 
well.acquainted with Marlowe's his. 
tory, and in his Prologue to the « Jew 
of Malta,” styles him “the best of 
Poets,” gives no bint whatever of his 
having been au actor; so that, after 
all, the question must remain unde. 
cided. 

Upon his impated atheism we shalt 
say but little. The subject has already 
been examined in this work, and we 
have nothing material to add to the 
arguments formerly advanced. No 
reasonable man can doubt that he was 
a debauched character; but, at the 
same time, no man of judgment will 
put much faith in the extravagant 
accounts of his blasphemies, which, 
be it remembered, we have received 
solely from his enemies ; and, it.cannot 
be supposed that the writers who 
numbered health-drinking, curled 
locks, dancing, church-music, and 
play-writing, amongst the deadly sins, 
would be very candid or mercifal in 
their animadversions upon an iadi- 
vidual of Marlowe’s profession. 
Greene’s Exhortation to him, upon 
which so much stress has been laid, 
(and which, in truth, deserves more 
attention than all the suspicious stories 
derived from the Puritans,) when at+ 
tentively considered, and when al- 
lowance is made for the hyperbolical 
strain in which it is composed, will 
appear to be nothing more than such 
an anxious warning as might naturally 
be addressed by a dying rake to his 
dissolute companion, even though the 
said companion were not a professed 
blasphemer and atheist. We do not 
recollect to, have seen any remark 

* Athenm Oxonienses, Art.“ Gageh,” 
whom hestyles “‘the best comedianof 
time ;” yet, we imagine, he will scarcely 
be understood to assert. that 
the Chancellor of the Diocese of 
wasaplayer, 


| 
styled Marlowe a “famous gracer of 
})) tragedians,” he alluded to him only in 
bis character of wuthor. Atthat period, 
| i the words tragedian and comedian, 
Hie which now seldom signify anything but 
| iV actor, were commonly put for drama- 
| | 
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the ‘prophetical spirit in which 
the impressive conclusion of Greene’s 
Exhortation was composed Delay 
not (with me) till this last point of 
extremity; for, little knowest thou 
how in the end thow shalt be visited !” 
‘Who but must regret that Marlowe did 
not attend to this salutary advice, so 
earnestly enforced! | 
“Something too much of this!”— 
We have dwelled so long upon the 
author, that we have almost forgotten 
his book ; but, our readers will excuse 
us, for the sake of the subject; and 
‘we are sure Mr. Singer will not object 
to anything which may serve to throw 
‘alight upon the history of his favourite 
writer. The “ Hero and Leander,” in- 
deed, (as far as Marlowe’s share in it 
extends,) will justify the warmest ex- 
pressions of admiration on the part of 
the commentator. It is a beautiful 
morsel of amatory poetry ; the images 
are natural, and the versification 
strikingly harmonious; and had the 
conclusion been written in as masterly 
a style as the commencement, it would 
have been equalled, as a whole, by 
few productions in the English lan- 
guage. But we are compelled to 
admit, with all our reverence for the 
venerable name of Chapman, that he 
was totally unequal to the task he 
undertook, and that his portion of the 
poem matches as ill with Marlowe’s, 
as would a piece of serge, united to a 
fragment of silk. It abounds with 
laboured metaphysical disquisitions 
abhorrent to the nature ofa love-story; 
needless episodes, tedious and fre- 
quently obscure ; and frivolous, quib- 
bling conceits, from which, ’tis true, 
his predecessor’s share of the work is 
not wholly free. The warmest admirer 
of Chapman cannot deny the truth of 
what we have advanced; nor does the 
oecasional o¢currence of brilliant pas- 
Sages militate ought against the general 


character of the composition. His 
faults are rendered doubly conspicu- 
ous by being brought into unavoidable 
comparison with the beauties of Mars 
lowe, who has in this poem left behina 
him a gem of exquisite polish and 
lustre. It adds to the interest we feel 
respecting it, to know that it was ad= 
mired by Jonson and quoted by 
Shakspeare ; and Mr. Singer has, we 
think, acted very judiciously in in- 
cluding itin his series of Reprints. 
The poem is preceded by a long 
Preface, written, it appears, by a 
coadjutor of Mr. Singer, in a queer, 
rambling style. It contains a curious 
medley of remarks on Barry Cornwall, 
Sir E. Brydges, Leigh Hunt, Mr. 
Elton, and J. P. Collier, the latter of 
whom is abused without mercy, merely 
because (as we presume) he said in his 
“ Poetical Decameron,” that Mr. 
Singer’s Reprints “might be better 
done,” atruism which, without mach 
injustice, might be applied to almost 
every work that has been written since 
the creation; and which, we presume, 
neither Mr. Singer nor his coadjutor 
will presume to say is not in some 
degree applicable to their own. But, 
thus it ever is;—men will at timcs 
condescend to confess their faults, 
but they never can bear to have them 


exposed by other people.* 
Mr. Singer’s copy of the poem is 


pretty correctly printed, and he has 


amended some gross errors which 
appear in preceding editions. The 


*% Mr. Singer’s tetchiness reminds 
us of the following smart passage 10 
Hannah More’s “ Czlebs:”—* One 
evening, Mrs. Ranby was lamenting, 
in general and rather customary terms, 
her own exceeding sinfulness. Mr. 
Ranby said, ‘ You accuse yourself too 
heavily, my dear; you have your sins; 
tobesure.’ ‘And pra what sins have 
I. Mr. Ranby?’ said she, turning 
upon him with so much quickness, 
that the poor man stared. 
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pointing, however, is rather carelessly 
executed, particularly in Chapman’s 
portion, where it should have been 
most carefully attended to, in order to 
enlighten the old bard’s occasional 
obscurity as far as possible. The 
punctuation of Sir Egerton Brydges’s 
Reprint, in the “ Restituta,” seems 
to have been too implicitly relied 
upon, without remembering that the 
hurry in which a periodical work passes 
through the press, must necessarily 
occasion errors. In looking over the 
poem, a few new readings have oc- 
curred to us, which we here subjoin, 
for the adoption or rejection of Mr. 
Singer, should another edition of the 


book be called for :— 


p. 2, l. 2.—** Hero’s description, and 
her love’s.”’ 


p. 5. l.16.—‘* Make (or made) greater 
moan.” 
p. 7, 19.—** Sea Nymphs’.” 
p. 11, l. 8.—** These lovers parley’d.” 
p. 41, Ul. 10.—** The Day’s bright bear- 
ing car.” 
p. 47, l. 22.—** To love’s sweet feast.” 
p- 52, l.10.—** The married state.” 
p. 52, l.17.—"* Sent by his father.” 
p. l. 13. —** At the scarf’s other 
end.” 
p. 72, l. 7.—“Oh, what sweet souls fair 
ladies’ forms do shroud!” 
p. 72, l. 14.—** Their neelds leading.” 
p. 73, l.2.—“ Burned as [red as} blood.” 
p. 76, l. 18.—** And swear denounce- 
ments.” 
p. 79, 1.5&6.—“ Hidina cloud 
near Hero’s eyes, 
“¢ Since the first instant 
her broken cries.” 
p- 89, l. 20.— For, as proportion’d 
white and crimson meet.” 
p-. 92, l. 18.—** To do great Ceres’.” 
p- 94, L. 11.—** His hope of beauteous.” 
p- 94, l. 22.—* From Juno’s milk.” 
101, 4.— Each other’s mind.” 
p» 103, 18.—*** T'oy’ means mortifica- 
tion orvexation, and nota ‘ strange 
humour.” 
p. 104, 4.—« Whilst the torchy even- 
ing. 
p- 106, 1, 11, 20.—** Love’s rite.” 
P- 106, l. 6.—** And shut.” 
P. 107, l.3.— Which starting up.” 
P- 113, 1.—“ On whose curl’d heads.» 
p. 122, 1.5.—"To find her jewel’s 
jewel.” 


Pp. 122, 1.15,— For, ber vex’d soul.” 


This scrap of professional SOssip ig 
solely between ourselves and Mr 
Singer ; nor must our readers grumble, 
if we now and then borrow half . 
column or so, to parley with a friend, 


We are hastening to the end of this 


long article, which we fear will seem 
tedious to many of our subscribers ; 
and shall merely add one or two re. 
marks which a perusal of the poem 
has suggested to us. 

The passage in the First Sestyad, 
(p. 23 of Mr. Singer’s Edition) re. 
specting the poverty of wits, we suspect 
was written feelingly ; there seems to 
be in it a tinge of personal indignation 
at the advantages enjoyed by rich 
dunces over poor scholars. Marlowe, 
like his extravagant brethren, was 
probably strailened circum. 
stances ; and the preface to this poem 
shews that he occasionally experienced 
the bounty of Sir Thomas Walsing- 
ham. At p. 17, we find the prototype 
of the well-known line, “ The woman 
that deliberates, is lost,” in the fol- 
lowing couplet :— 

‘* Hero’s looks yielded, but her words 
made war: 


“© Women are won when they begin ta 
jar.” 


And at p. 13, the late controversialists 


upon the “ Invariable Principles of 
Poetry,” might have found Marlowe's 
opinion of the matter, delivered more 
than two centuries ago:— 7 


“A stately-builded sbip, well-rigs’d, 
and tall, 
“ The ocean maketh more majestical. 


Mr. Bowles should have adopted this 
as a motto for his pamphlet. 

We find we must tear ourselves from » 
the subject, or we shall never have 
done. _ We cannot, however, conclude 
this article without thanking Mr. 
Singer fur the honourable mention he 
has made of our labours in the cause 
That we are thought to have done 
something towards producing aur 
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thenttc history of Marlowe, and res- 
cuing his character from the slur cast 
upon it, affords us, we confess, no 
little satisfaction. 


Mr. Tibbs, a Farcetta, in One Act. 
By James Thompson, Esq. London. 
J. Lowndes. 1821. 8vo. Is. Gd. 


Although six months have elapsed 
since we noticed the production of 
this Farce or Interlude,—( Farcetia 
and Operetta are terms which do not 
occur in our Vocabulary )—it has but 
recently escaped from the press, the 
Prefatory Advertisement being dated 
the 22nd. August. The cause of the 
delay we are not acquainted with ; 
but, we think that if the pie¢e were 
deemed worthy of printing at all, it 
should have been done promptly. 
The author had certainly no reason 
to be ashamed of his performance, 
though its reception was somewhat 
cool ; for a perusal of it has confirm- 
ed the favourable opinion we formed 
on seeing it represented. The inci- 
dents are lively, and the dialogue 
smart, interspersed with a few neat 
puns. Goldsmith’s sketch of the 
hero is well filled up; and at the con- 
clusion, instead of being left to the 
practice of his necessitous expedients, 
he is, according to the good old cha= 
ritable practice of dramatists, placed 
in a state ef ease and competence. 


The piece is dedicated to Harley, 


Whose eflective exertions as Mr. 
Tibbs, well merited such a mark of 
gratitude from the author. 


Two Wives ; or, A Hint to Husbands; 
a Comic Musical Drama, in One 
Act. Written and Composed by John 


Parry. London. Fearman. 1821. 
1s. 6d. 


We can say of Mr. Parry’s little 


drama, with perfect truth, that it is 
Vol. 


328 


both instructive and amusing, and 
gives the lie direct to Macheath’s 
assertion upon the subject of two 
helpmates. The hint it conveys is a 
salutary one, and many Benedicts 
would do well to profit by it. We 
recommend the piece to all provincial 
managers ‘who are lucky enough to 
have in their company an actor with 
half the cleverness of Harley, though 
the circle of such fortunate country- 
gentlemen we fear is but very small. 
They will find it excellently adapted 
for exhibiting a performer’s versa- 
tility. The Dedication of this Drama, 
also, is addfessed to Mr. Harley, and 
the author has done wisely. “ The 
day will come, nor far remote,” when 
that actor will be universally altowed 
to stand in the first ragk of his pro- 
fession, with but one or two equals, 
and no superior; and when they who 
encouraged him at the outset of his 
career, will reflect upon the circum- 
stance with pride and exultation. We 
shall then claim our share of praise 
for whal we have done in that way, 
in the Brittsu Stace, and elsewhere. 
To Mr. Parry, for Lis flattering notice 
of our work, in the note appended to 
his Dedication, we make a profound 
bow, while a modest blush suffuses 
our editorial visage. 


1. Dangers of the Theatre. Smith. 
Woodbridge. 

2: Who goes to the Play-house? A 
Seasonable Dialogue between Cap- 
tain Will Kebble and Timothy Tar- 
bucket, Penaluna. Helston. 

3. Why do you not go to the Play ? 
Wallis. London. 

We love the Theatre, but we have 
no affection for its faults, and have 
never advocated or allempted to deny 
its abuses. They are numerous and 
glaring enough, every one knows, but 
they are not to be removed by such 
declamatory trash as we meet with in 
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‘the tracts whose titles are quoted 
above, and which are evidently the 
offspring of red-hot bigotry combined 
with leathsome vulgarity and igno- 
tance. We assert, without much con- 
-ceit, that we could compose in half 
an hour a treatise upon the evils of a 
Theatre, far more argumentative, con- 
vincing, and to the purpose, than any 
‘puritanical discourse of the kind we 
ever read ; and we have carefully pe- 
tused them all, from the old-fashioned 
quarto ef John Northbrooke, down 
te the spruce duodecimo of John 
Styles,—with great loss of time and 
patience. We would state those evils 
in a plain way, as perspicuously and 
forcibly as possible; but we would 
always bear in mind, that partial 
abuses in an establishment do not 
necessarily call for its utter subver- 


‘sion ; or we might contend for the total 


overthrow of Monarchy, because oc- 
casional evils may have emanated from 
‘that form of government. The writers 
of these works, however, will steer 
no middle course; nothing short of 
the complete abolition -of Theatres 
will satisfy them; and the reasoning 
by. which they hope to bring about 
‘this desirable event, is woriby of their 
object. 

The first of the tracts above noticed, 
has lately been sent under cover to 
‘the principal inhabitants of the town 
in which it was printed. The com- 
piler is an unprincipled hypocrite, 
who onee styled himself a member of 
the Established Church, till, falling 
dn love with a Dissenter’s daughter, 
he became a Methodist. His affec- 
tions, however, were speedily trans- 
ferred to a lady of the Society of 
Friends, and he is now, or at least 
was six weeks ago, a Quaker. This 
‘consistent and conscientious geutle- 
man, has taken upon himself to warn 
his fellow-townsmen against the dan- 
gers of the Theatre; but, aware that 


bis powers of reasoning are not 
adapted to make much unpression 


upon his readers, he has done little 
more than collect all the instances he 
could meet with, of accidents occur. 
ing in places of amusement ; so that, 
it seems, the dangers he so much 
dreads, are those which may happen 
to the body, and not to the soul. His 
list has been compiled with exemplary 
industry ; yet, after all, it: appears to 
us to be but little to the purpose. He 
might have reflected with advanta 
upon a passage to this effect, —“ They 
on whom the tower in Siloab fell— 
thinkest thou they were sinners above 
all the Gallileans?”—To infer the 
vileness of Theatres, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being occasionally 
burned, is the very perfection of stu- 
pidity. We might argue upon such 
grounds against the existence of 
Churches or Hospitals. 

The second on the list, is a Cornish 
composition,* from the pen of alearn- 
ed Dissenting preacher, formerly a 
boatswain, who unfortunately had a 
rib carried away by a Shrapnell shell 
some time ago, while he was on & 
tour round the coast at the Land’s 
End, in company with his house- 
keeper. We have no room to spare 
for remarks upon it ; but, a specimen 
of the style in which it is composed, 
will sufficiently shew its character:— 

Tim. Well, Capt. Wilt, I don’t know 
whe will go to the Play-house. Al 
the farmers in the West are crying 
out, every market-day, of the badness 
of the times ; and many of their wives 
and daughters are lowering their top- 
sails, and stowing away their rigma 
rols, becaase article in the 
is so reduced in value. nd its 

Capt. Will. The Play-house an i 
votaries must be ranked with the 
of the children of darkness, who en “ 
the wide gate, and travel the bros 
way to eternal destruetion. Ye cal- 
notserveGod and Mammon. 
can serve two masters, Christ 
ing, and believing sinner - 
his faith by his works, can be found ia 


a Theatre. What must be the spiti- 
tual,and what is likely to be the eternal 


Vide p. 302 
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on (unless God in his infinite 
serey prevents) of those who love the 
Play-house and its exhibitions, com. 
mon sense, with the least grain of 
piety, can determine. 


We can only say, that if the Cor- 
nish remain unconvinced and upre- 
formed by such amiable doctrines, and 
such conclusive reasoning as these 
two evangelical seamen have furnished 
them with, they are irreelaimable, and 
we wash our hands of them. 

The last tractate (a metropolitan 
pop-gun) is by far the dullest of the 
three. The author employs himself 
in returning answers, after the follow- 
.ing fashion, to the pithy question he 
has propounded in his title—“* Be- 
eause I should get no good there” — 
“ Because I will not be seen in bad 
eompany”—“ Because Ged Almighty 
has forbidden it.” We confess that 
we are unequal to the task of con- 
tending with such an antagonist. 


The Drama ; or, Theatrical Pocket- 
Magazine. Nos.1.2.3.& 4. Elvey. 
London. 1821. 12mo. 6d. each. 


We are enemies to monopoly in 
every shape; and think the town 
may just as well support half-a-dozen 
Theatrical Magazines as half-a-dozen 
Theatres. We therefore regard the 
progress ef this smart little com- 
petitor with no feelings of ill-will, 
but trust, on the contrary, it will 
meet with as much patronage as, from 
its extreme neatness and cheapness, 


it fairly deserves. The getting-up- 
and engravings are really admirable ; 
though we make use of the privilege 
of an elder brother, in gently hinting 
to the editor, that originality is the 
best recommendation of a periodical 
work. His quotations from Malone’s 
“History of the Stage” are some- 
what too lengthy, and want the 
attraction of novelty. We observe: 
with pleasure that he displays a gen-. 
tlemanly feeling, which we have often 
looked for in vain in works of higher 
pretensions, by honestly acknowledg-. 
ing the obligation, whenever he does. 
us the hunour to borrow aught from 
our pages. We have too long borne- 
treatment of an opposite description. 
without remonstrance ; but, we shall 
in future lay claim to our property, 
whenever we may find it with our 
mark effaced. 


The Double Wedding, a Dramatie 
Ballet, in Two Acts, by Thomas 
Wilson. London. Printed for the 
Author, 1821. 12mo. 


This is the third or fourth drama: 
by Mr. Wilson we have encountered 
in the course of a few menths. At 
this rate he bids fair to become a 
very Lope de Vega, and will occupy 
half-a-dozen pages in the next edition 
of the “ Biographia Dramatica.” 
The present piece is not inferior to. 
others from his pen which we bave 
noticed, and is creditable to his. 


talents. 


London Theatres. 


uty DRURY-LANE. 


a7 and 28.:\(No Performance.). 
Richard III.—SpectreBridegroom 


1. 
Spectre Bridegroom. 

2. lbidSpectre Bridegroom. 

3. Ella Rosenberg—Ibid. 

Inkte and Yarico—Ibid.. 


Ways and Means—Ibid. 
Frolic. 
8, (The House was closed on account 
of the Queen’s Death.) 
10. Jew—Spectre Srideg ; 
children. in the Wood—Giovanni 
in London. | 
143, A’'Cheque on my Banker—Spoete® 
Bridegroom. 
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14. (The House was closed, on account 
of the Queen’s Funeral.) 

15. A Cheque on my Banker—Ways 
and Means. 

16. Jew—Giovanni in London. 

17. Liar—Spectre Bridegroom. 

is. A Cheque on my Bankcr—How to 
Die for Love. 

20. Ibid.—Weathercock. 

21. Mountaineers — How to Die for 
Love. 

22. ACheque on my Banker—Mayor 
of Garratt. 

23. Ibid.—Spectre Bridegroom. 

24. Ibid.—Midnight Hour. 

25. Jew—Day after the Wedding. 

27. Magpie—Mayor of Garratt. 

28. Ella Rosenberg — Five HunprREpD 
PounDs, time. ) 

29. Liar—Ibid. 

30. A Cheque on my Banker—Spectre 
Bridegroom. 

31. Ibid.—How to Die for Love. 

September 

1. Ibid.—No Song, No Supper. 

3. Dramatist—Ella Rosenberg. 

4. A Cheque on my Banker—Spectre 
Bridegroom. 

5. Jew—Magpie. 

6. A Cheque on my Banker—How to 
Die for Love. 

7. Liar—Midnight Hour. 

8. GERALDI Duvat, or THE Banpit 
oF Bonemia, (ist. time) — Day 
after the Wedding. 

10. Ibid.—Mayor of Garratt. 

1. Ibid.—How to Die for Love. 

12. Ibid.—No Song, No Supper. 

13. Ibid.—Fortune’s Frolic. 

14. Ibid.—Midnight Hour. 

15. Ibid.—Rosina. 

17. Ibid.—Giovanni in London. 

18. Ibid —Spectre Bridegroom. 

19. Ibid.—Ibid. 

20. Ibid. — Monsteur Tonson, (Ist. 
time.) 

21. Ibid.—Ibid. 

22. Ibid.—Ibid. 


+4* The Coronation has been re- 
presented, between the first and second 


pieces, every evening since the ist. of 


We shall make brief work of our 
remarks on the Theatres this month ; 
for, we really do think it a very 
Jamentable thing that editors should 
be the only persons in the world who 
never enjoy a holiday. While all 
other descriptions of people have 
been solacing themselves in woods 
and fields; reclining with Damons 
and Phillidas on the banks of purling 
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streams, with hooks and crooks ip 
their hands, and garlands of flowers 
on their heads ; indulging in Sea-side 
reverics at Margate and Brighton ; 
or taking trips to France, Italy, 
Ireland, Nova Scotia, and the Lord 
knows where beside ;—while all these 
pleasant doings have been going on, 
have we, poor, miserable scribes been 
fagging ourselves to death in the 
service of an ungrateful public, far 
removed from all those delightful 
scenes of health and gaiety. Our 
evening strolls have been limited to 
the blessed regions of Vinegar Yard, 
Drury Lane, Bow Street, Exeter 
Street, and the Haymarket ; and, at 
the utmost, our rural rambles have 
never extended beyond a walk across 
Spa Fields to Sadler’s Wells, or a trip 
over Lambeth Marsh, to Astley’s or 
the Coburg. Yet, here we are, after 
all, alive and merry, and determined 
to commence the winter campaign 
with great vigour; but, for one 
Number, our readers must really 
pardon us, if we cut the matter short, 
and dismiss them with very concise 
critiques. Talk of a Tragedy for 
warm weather, indeed! We know 
nothing half so tragical as listening 
to dull melo-dramas performed by the 
present Drury Lane Company, with 
the thermometer at 74. We, however, 
spy comfort. The Covent Garden 
Bills again salute our eyes; cool 
evenings are coming; and we shall 
next month return to the charge like 
giants refreshed. 

August 28. The plan pursued by 
Mr. Elliston has thrown us quite out 
of our reckoning. We know not 
whether the present Season be that 
of 1820-21, or 1821-22; whether we 
be approaching the end of the former, 
or have fairly entered upon the com- 
mencement pf the latter.* Be that 


* The difficulty is nol all cleared up 
by an Advertisement from Mr. Fea- 
mob of the Strand, ticket-vender, 


which appeared in the. Mornivé 
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ts it may, and it matters little, we are 
quite certain of one thing, which is, 
that the company and performances 
are now reduced to a standard of 
fifty degrees below those of the lowest 
Minor Theatre. The manager has 
contrived to rid himself of Munden, 
Harley, Braham, Horn, Wallack, 
Miss Wilson, Mrs. West, Madame 
Vestris, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Edwin, and 
Mrs. Glover, and doubtless feels 
much more at his ease with the crew 
he has retained. Never,—certainly 
never before was a Patent Theatre 
disgraced by such a company as we 
now see at Drury Lane. But, we 
are almost afraid to complain, lest 
even they should give place to worse. 
A swallow one day, seeing his friend 
the dog infested by a parcel of blood- 
sucking gnats, offered to drive them 
away. “ For Heaven’s sake let them 
alone,” exclaimed the dog; “ for, if 
they depart, it is ten to one but they 
will be succeeded by a still more 
annoying swarm.” Even so, it is 
just possible that, should the Thomp- 
sons, and Bromleys, and Merediths, 
and Vinings, be kicked out, their 
places might be filled by mummers of 
a lower class, though at present 
we are not aware that there are such 
beings in existence. 

The novelty of this evening was a 
farce called “ £500,” which actually 
survived four-and-twenty hours. As 
faithful chroniclers, we record its 
plot! A rake, (Cooper) in love and 
in debt, resorted to various expedi- 
ents to extract a Sum from an old 
hunks, his uncle (Gattie,) and at 
length frightened him out of £500, 
by appearing before him, disguised as 
a ghost. “ Roguish, you'll say ; but 
keen, devilish keen.” There was 


ptronicle of August 6th, and ran as 
Ohows :—“ Please to notice that the 
neat Season has already commenced: 
~ erefore parties purchasing Tickets 

Ow, Will have the longer Season, as 


this Theatre used not to begin before 
the middle of September.” 


also a. rival of the said’ rake intro. 
duced, in the person of a cockney 
(Russell) talking about his club, 
“ vere he spoke vonce a veek.” To 
disgust him, the object of his affec- 
tions (Mrs. Orger) assumed the dress 
and language of a blue-stocking, and 
called him Jcilius, which he mistook 
for a silly ass. Are our readers 
satislied? Such of the audience as 
did not fall asleep, walked off, and 
left the thing to die a natural death, 
without troubling themselves to exe- 
cute it. 

September 8. In a collection of 
Tales published a short time ago by 
Mrs. Opie, is one called “ The Ruf- 
fian Boy,” very dull and highly 
improbable. It was dramatised for 
the Surrey Theatre by Mr. Dibdin, 
who did all that man could do te 
render it interesting, but after all, 
twas a heavy piece of work. From 
the same materials, Mr. Walker, 
author of “ Wallace” andthe “‘War- 
lock of the Glen,” has now formed 
a melo-drama, distinguished by un- 
varying stupidity. We thought his 
other productions sufficiently feeble, 
but he has now contrived to out-do 
them ;—to make a third, he has join- 
ed the former two. “ In the lowest 
deep, a lower deep,” is no bull, we 


find, after all. The whole business. 


of this thing relates to the perse- 
vering efforts of Geraldi Duval, a ma- 
lignant scoundrel, (Cooper) to destroy 
Ethelind, (Miss Smithson) because 
she has refused the offer of his band. 
To effect this, he joins a band of 
robbers, and adopts various disguises 
and stratagems; but, though he 
several times has his victim in his 
power, he delays putting his design 
into execution, and finally loses his 
life in the prosecution of it. We 
shall not pretend to give a more 
minute detail of the incidents, which 
are quite destitute of novelty and 
interest. Cooper displays @ goodly 


beard, and looks the ruffian to the 
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life; but, bis performance of the 
part scarcely soars beyond humble 
Miss Smithson, the 
heroine, is positively one of the worst 
actresses we ever saw. Her precise, 
tedious, school-girl enunciation would 
tire the patience of a Saint, could so 
holy a personage be found within the 
profane walls of a Theatre. The 
comic business is allotted to Knight, 
Miss Cubitt, and Gattie, domestics 
in the household of Ethelind. ‘The 
latter is a cowardly fellow who affects 
valour; and, describing his behaviour 


‘when attacked by robbers, says, “I 


gave one of them such a chop, that 
he opened like the first cut of a 
shoulder of mutton.” “ Ah!” replies 
Knight, “that was a mutton chop.” 
We like to preserve such specimens 
of pure wit, when we meet with 
them, which is but seldom. We must 
add, that Mrs. Egerton represents 
the mistress of one of the cut-throats 
with whom Geraldi associates him- 
self, in which character she discourses 
very naturally and eloquently in 
praise of honour and humanity. 

In a Review of the. daily press 
which appeared in our work a few 
months ago, it was remarked that 
the New Times had an awkward pro- 
pensity to blurt out unpleasant truths 
oecasionally, and sometimes spoke 
honestly of the novelties produced 
et the Theatres. We find that this 
wticourteous conduct has excited the 
ire of Mr. Elliston ; and the offend- 
amg paper having correctly styled 
“ Geraldi Duval” a wretched com- 
position, the Great Lessee withdrew 
the Tickets, which (in common with 
other Newspapers) bad been granted 
to it. Upon this proceeding, the 
Waitor makes the following remarks : 


© We despise anything which it can 
be in the power of the Managers of 
rr to give or to ‘reclaim. 
fae Tickets issued by them to the 
public Papers are for their own pur- 
» hot for ours. atever rational 


ncethere might once have been 


in visiting this house, the Present 
Managers have extinguish. 
ed it by the nature of their exhibitions, 
The Tickets “_ induce the public 
Papers, by the facility of admission 

to notice performances, for whose 
feebleness they would think it folly to 
pay; but, if managers have taken it 
into their conception that they are to 
operate as a bribe, they at once betra 

ignorance of the spirit of mento the 
full as honourable as any one that 
ever strutted his hour on or off the: 
Stage, and the miserable necessities 
of their own precarious establishment. 
The man who givesa bribe for silence,. 
shews only his fear of the truth. Our 
language was temperate andtrue. We 
descended to no personality. There 
was no mixture of private offence with 
public duty. But, if we could con 
descend to go into the history of the 
management in its present hands, what 
a detail lies open before us. The 
system requires to be changed in all 
its parts; and it will not be in this 
pitifal withdrawing of pitiful civilities 
to make us retract our opinion. No- 
thing but blindness could doubt the 
miserable deficiency of rational grati- 


- fication at this Theatre, nothing but 


infatuation could venture on this 
vulgar expedient for altering our 
sentiments. We say, without hesita- 
tion, that the present establishment 
appears to us wretchedly inadequate;. 
that we cannot see how anything better 
than Melo-drame can be perfor 


with these means; and that the theatre 


which thus defeats the public expecta- 
tion, takes the most wretched way to: 
retrieve its credit, in attempting to 
silence true, temperate, and honour- 
able criticism.” 


All this we maintain to be gospel; 
but, we should have relished it muck. 
better, had the editor thrown up his 
Tickets, instead of waiting to be 
deprived ‘of them. At present bis 
censures have unavoidably a suspicious 
look; and people cannot help fancy- 
ing—not that he has been deprived 
of ‘his Tickets because he spoke the 
truth; but, that he speaks the trath 
merely because he has ‘been deprived 
of his Tickets. Yt certainly does 


seem odd that so very independent # 
personage should have condescended 
for two years to accept favours from 
a man, whom he all along utterly 
despised. As for the writers who ¢# 
praise either the Drury-Lene 
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y, or the system of management 
pursued at that house, they must be 
either egregious asses, or venal para- 
sites; and the editors who retain Mr. 
Elliston’s Tickets after his treatment 
of the New Times, and laud his mea- 
gures in return for the paltry bribe, 
may range themselves in the first or 
second of these two classes, as they 
feel inclined. 

Sept. 18th.—The Guardian says, 
“ His Majesty this evening con- 
descended to become an incognito 
spectator of the splendour and general 
fidelity with which the august cere-. 
mony of his Coronation is represented, 
This imposing spectacle, we are told, 
is to be followed by another, inferior 
only in magnificence, but scarcely, so 
in effect. The King’s entrée into the 
city of Dublin is in preparation; and 
a number of horses are in training 
to bear a part in the procession.” 

Sept. 20.— Monsieur Tonson,” a 
farce from the pen of Mr. Moncrieff, 
is founded upon the well-known story 
of a French barber, who was so pes-. 
tered by a wag with incessant inquiries 
after an imaginary Mr. Thompson, 
that at length he was driven from the 
country. The afterpiece has a less. 
serious termination, though the. 
Frenchman meets with half-a-dozen 
Rersecutors, imstead of one; and 
actually sets out to take a place in 
the Dover Mail, to escape from his 
tormentors. It will be readily be- 
lieved that the incidents are of the 
broadest description; and in fact the 
two brightest ideas are the discharge 
of a blunderbuss, loaded with peas, 
at Gattie, and the descent of a pail- 
fall of water from a garret- window, 
Upon the head of Meredith. There 
1s, however, some ingenuity displayed 
1a the contrivance of the plot; and 
the siege of the barber’s premises is 
rather laughable, though carried too 
far. For the first time, we believe, 
we can speak favourably of Gattie, 
who Pcrsonates the friseur with an. 


infinite deal of humour. He has 
been a Marquis previous to the Revo- 
lution, and his reminiscences of good 
old times are amusing enough. Mrs, 
Bland has a Song, adapted to, the 
French Air, “ Partant pour la Syrie,”? 
which we have been accustomed to 
hear so hideously yelled out by dis- 
cordant screech-owls in the strects, 
that we were somewhat surprised at 
finding it a very pleasant melody. 
Sept. 24.—The Bills of this day 


contained a Notice to the following 
effect :-— 


In with long-established 
custom of the two Patent Theatres at 
this season of the year, the house will, 


for the present, be open on alternate 
nights only. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

June 

27. Henri Quatre—Songs—Miller and 
his Men. (For the benefit of 
Messrs. Abbott and Duruset.) _ 

28, Artaxerxes — Songs — Libertine. 
(For the benefit of Miss Stephens.) 

29. Tempest—Day after the Weddiog 
—Warlock of the Glen. (For the 
benefit of Miss Hallande, Mr. 
Watson, Pianist, and Master Long- 
hurst.) 

30. Henry 4th, Part 2—No Song, No, 

Supper. 


J 

2. ath, 9—Lise et Colin-- 
Bombastes Furioso. 
3. Exchange No Robbery—Songs— 
Turn (For the 
t of Mr. Taylor. 
4, Howe 2—Tom Thumh. 
. Ib. Tale of Mystery. 

Hamlet (Polonius, W. Farren, 
helia, Miss Daace.)—Citizen, 
(Maria, Miss last 
ight of her engagement. 
7. —AlltheWorld’s 

a Stage. 
y 4th, Part 2—Poor Soldier. 
10. of Errors — 
‘Furioso—A Roland for an 

aremont.) 

il. Virsinius—Inkle (For 
the benefit of Mr. Ware. ‘aitdtiin 


ath, Part 2—Poor 
is ne One has his Fault—Songs 


d 
Misses Brandon—Inkle an 
the benefit of Mr. 


14, ath, Part 2—Critic. 
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life; but, bis performance of the 
part scarcely soars beyond humble 
‘giediocrity. Miss Smithson, the 
heroine, is positively one of the worst 
actresses we ever saw. Her precise, 
tedious, school-girl enunciation would 
tire the patience of a Saint, could so 
holy a personage be found within the 
profane walls of a Theatre. The 
comie business is allotted to Knight, 
Miss Cubitt, and Gattie, domestics 
in the household of Ethelind. ‘The 
latter is a cowardly fellow who affects 
valour; and, describing his behaviour 
‘when attacked by robbers, says, “I 
gave one of them such a chop, that 
he opened like the first cut of a 
shoulder of mutton.” “ Ah!” replies 
Knight, “that was a mutton chop.” 
We like to preserve such specimens 
of pure wit, when we meet with 
them, which is but seldom. We must 
add, that Mrs. Egerton represents 
the mistress of one of the cut-throats 
with whom Geraldi associates him- 
self, in which character she discourses 
very naturally and eloquently in 
praise of honour and humanity. 

In a Review of the. daily press 
which appeared in our work a few 
months ago, it was remarked that 
the New Times had an awkward pro- 
pensity to blurt out unpleasant truths 
occasionally, and sometimes spoke 
honestly of the novelties produced 
et the Theatres. We find that this 
wticourteous conduct has excited the 
ire of Mr. Elliston ; and the offend- 
amg paper having correctly styled 
“ Geraldi Duval” a wretched com- 
position, the Great Lessee withdrew 
the Tickets, which (in common with 
other Newspapers) had been granted 
to it. Upon this proceeding, the 
WAitor makes the following remarks : 


© We despise anything which it can 
be in the power of the Managers of 
‘to give or to reclaim. 
The Tickets issued — to the 
public Papers are for their own pur- 
»Hotfor ours. Whatever rational 
ulgencethere might once have been 
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anagers have completely extingy; 
ed it by the nature of exhibition, 
The Tickets may induce the public 
Papers, by the facility of admission,. 
to notice ——- for whose 
feebleness they would think it folly to 
pay; but, if managers have taken it 
into their conception that they are to 
operate as a bribe, they at once betra 
ignorance of the spirit of men to the: 
fult as honourable as any one that 
ever strutted his hover on or off the 
Stage, and the miserable necessities 
of their own precarious establishment. 
The man who givesa bribe for silence, 
shews only his fear of the truth. Our 
language was temperate andtrue. We 
descended to no personality. There 
was no mixture of private offence with 
public duty. But, if we could con- 
descend to go into the history of the 
management in its present hands, what 
a detail lies open befere us. The 
system requires to be changed in all 
its parts; and it will not be in this 
pitiful withdrawing of pitiful civilities 
to make us retract our opinion. No- 
thing but blindness could doubt the 
miserable deficiency of rational grati- 


- fication at this Theatre, nothing but 


infatuation could venture on this 
vulgar expedient for altering our 
sentiments. We say, without hesita- 
tion, that the present establishment 
appears to us wretchedly inadequate;. 
that we cannot see how anything better 
than Melo-drame can be performed 
with these means; and that the theatre 
which thus defeats the public expecta- 
tion, takes the most wretched way to: 
retrieve its credit, in attempting to 
silence true, temperate, and honour- 
able criticism.” 


All this we maintain to be gospel ; 
but, we should have relished it much. 
better, had the editor thrown up bis 
Tickets, instead of waiting to be 
deprived ‘of them. At present his 
censures have unavoidably asuspicious 
look ; and people cannot help fancy- 
ing—not that he has been deprived 
of ‘his Tickets because he spoke the 
truth; but, that he speaks the truth 
merely because he has ‘been deprived 
of his Tickets. ¥t certainly does 
seem odd that so very independent & 
personage should have condescended 
for two years to accept favours from 
a man, whom he all along utterly 
despised. As for the writers who ¢a® 
praise either the Drury-Lene Com 
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pony, oF the system of management 
pursued at that house, they must be 
either egregious asses, or venal para- 
sites; and the editors who retain Mr. 
Elliston’s Tickets after his treatment 
of the New Times, and laud his mea- 
gures in return for the paltry bribe, 
may range themselves in the first or 
second of these two classes, as they 
feel inclined. 

Sept. 18th.—The Guardian says, 
“ His Majesty this evening con- 
descended to become an incognito 
spectator of the splendour and general 
fidelity with which the august cere-. 
mony of his Coronation is represented, 
This imposing spectacle, we are told, 
is to be followed by another, inferior 
only in magnificence, but scarcely, so 
in effect. The King’s entrée into the 
city of Dublin is in preparation; and 
a number of horses are in training 
to bear a part in the procession.” 

Sept. 20.—“ Monsieur Tonson,” a 
farce from the pen of Mr. Moncrieff, 
is founded upon the well-known story 
of a French barber, who was so pes- 
tered by a wag with incessant inquiries 
after an imaginary Mr. Thompson, 
that at length he was driven from the 
country. The afterpiece has a less. 
scrious termination, though the 
Frenchman meets with half-a-dozen 
persecutors, imstead of one; and 
actually sets out to take a place in 
the Dover Mail, to escape from his 
tormentors, It will be readily be- 


lieved that the incidents are of the _ 


broadest description ; and in fact the 
two brightest ideas are the discharge 
of a blunderbuss, loaded with peas, 
at Gattie, and the descent of a pail- 
fall of water from a garret- window, 
Upon the head of Meredith. There 
18, however, some ingenuity displayed 
1a the contrivance of the plot ; and 
the siege of the barber’s premises is. 
rather laughable, though carried too 
far. For the first time, we believe, 
we can speak favourably of Gattie, 
¥ho personates the friseur with an 


infinite deal of humour. He has 
been a Marquis previous to the Revo- 
lution, and his reminiscences of good 
old times are amusing enough. Mrs, 
Bland has a Song, adapted to. the 
French Air, “ Partant pour la Syrie,? 
which we have been accustomed to 
hear so hideously yelled out by dis- 
cordant screech-owls in the strects, 
that we were somewhat surprised at 
finding it a very pleasant melody. 
Sept. 24.—The Bills of this, day 


contained a Notice to the following 
effect :-— 


Ia with long-established 
custom of the two Patent Theatres at 
this season of the year, the house will, 


for the present, be open on alternate 
nights only. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 
June 


27, Henri Quatre—Songs—Miller and 
his Men. (For the benefit of 
Messrs. Abbott and Duruset.) _ 

28, Artaxerxes — Songs — Libertine. 
( For the benefit of Miss Stephens.) 

29. Tempest—Day after the Wedding 
—Warlock of the Glen. (For the 
benefit of Miss Hallande, Mr. 
Watson, Pianist, and Master Long- 
hurst.) 

30. Henry 4th, Part 2—No Song, No, 


Supper. 


Jul 
ath, Part 2—Liseet Colin-- 
Bombastes Furioso. 

3. Exchange No Robbery—Songs— 
Turn (For the 
benefit of Mr. 

4, 2—Tom Thumh. 

. Ib. Tale of Mystery. 
é. Hamlet (Polonius, W. Farren, 
elia, Miss Daace.)—Citizen, 
(Maria Miss last 
ight of her engagement. 

7 for Scandal—AlltheWorld’s 
a Stage. 

y 4th, Part 2—Poor Soldier. 

18. Fe of Errors — Bombastes 

Furioso—A Roland for an we 

aremont.) 

il. Virginius—Inkle andYarico. (For 
the benefit Mr. Ware.) 

18, Every Bi Inkle and 

Misses Brandon—In 
the benefit of Mr. 


M4, Henry 4th, Part 2—Critic. 
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16. Ib.—Tale of Mystery. 
17. Ib.—X, Y, Z. 
18. Ib. John of Paris. 
19. Ib.—Deaf Lover. 
20. Ib.—Poor Soldier 
21. Ib.—X, y, Z. 
22. Ib.—Miller and his Men. 
24, Rivals—Husbands and Wives. | 
25. Henry 4th, Paré 2—John of Paris. 
26. Every One has his Fault—Critic. 
27. Henry 4th, Part 2—Poor Soldier. 
28. Ibid.—John of Paris. 
-30. Ibid.—Tom Thumb. 
31. Ibid.—St. Patrick’s Day. 
August 
1. Ibid.—Katharine and Petruchio. 
2. Ibid.—X, Y, Z. 
3. Ibid.—Portrait of Cervantes. 
4. Ibid.—Poor Soldier. 
-6. Ibid.—Bombastes Furioso—Deaf 
Lover. 
.% Ibid.—Poor Soldier. (The Last 
Night of the Season.) 


September 
24. Hamlet—Undine. 
26. Pizarro—Irish Widow. 


Never before, we believe, since the 
establishment of monthly magazines, 
were the editors called upon in every 
month throughout the year to notice 
the performances at the Winter The- 
atres. In our last number we recorded 
the close of one of them, aud we now 
announce its re-opening. This aflec- 
tation of a recess, is mere mockery, 
and we prefer Mr. Elliston’s undaunted 
made of keeping open house all the 
year round, without explanation or 
apology. We are, however, heartily 
glad to enter the doors of Covent- 
Garden once more, because there, at 
Jeast, we may expect to see actors 
worthy of the name. 

In “Hamlet,” Mr. Young re-ap- 
peared. We treated largely of his 
performance of the character in the 
Summer of 1819, when he took his 
leave of the metropolis, and we have 
nothing more to write upon it now. 
Some of the newspaper editors, being 
in the same predicament, ralher than 
confess the truth, have asserted that 
his style of acting is much altered, 
and for the worse, but we saw nothing 
of the kind, nor did they. Miss 
Foole’s Ophelia is a very. decided 
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failure. She has little or no feeling, 
and the representative of Ophelia 
should be all sensibility. ) 

Sept. 26.—Miss Walpole, from the 
Dublin Theatre, played the Widow 
Brudy. This part was fixed upon 
for her debut without the exercise of 
sound judgment. She is apparently 
a clever young woman, but her figure 
is too small to. give effect to the 
assumed swaggering airs of the female 
duellist, and she has not sufficient 
breadth and force of voice to deliver 
the brogue with much richness. 
must indeed have been nearly inaudi- 
ble in the Upper Boxes and Galleries. 
Her person, though short, is neatly 
formed, and her face arch and sprightly, 
if not strikingly pretty. She was 
well received, and entered upon her 
task with all the ease of one long 
accustomed to face an audience.— 
The house presents a more cheerful 
aspect than it did last season. A light 
salmon colour has superseded the vile 
bluish green which then disfigured the 
box-fronts, imparting to the whole 
scene a gloomy look, and causing the 
faces of the ladies to resemble the 
ghastly visages exhibited during a 
game at snap-dragon. In other 
respects, the appearance is the same, 
save that two more Private Boxes 
have been cribbed in the First Circle, 
unless we are much deceived. 


HAYMARKET. 
July 


4. Rivals — PETER AND PavL; OR, 
Love In THE VINEYARDS, (lst. 
d Husband—Ibid 

5. Provoke 

6. School for Scandal — Agreeable 
Surprise. 

7. Peter and Paul— Green Man— 
Bombastes Furioso. 

9. Provoked Husband —— Village 
Lawyer. 

lo. Green Furioso— 
Agreeable Surprise. 

11. School for Scandal—Spoil’d Er 

12. Rule a Wife and bave a Wile— 

Roland for an Oliver. 

13, Guy Mannering—Village Lawyer 
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—Roland for an Oliver. 

’s Stratagem—Lock and Key. 

Guy Mannering Bombastes 

Furioso—Village Lawyer. 

1s, Blue Devils — Foundling of the 
Forest—Spoil’d Child. 

19, Heir at Law—Agreeable Surprise. 

90, Green Man—Wedding Day—For- 

e’s Frolic. 

91, os in a Village — High Life 
below Stairs. 

93, Heir at Law—No Son g,No Supper. 

93, Love ina Village—Wedding Day— 
High Life below Stairs. 

95, Who Wants a Guinea ?—Sylvester 
Daggerwood--No Song,No Supper 

95, Guy Mannering—Lovers’ Quarrels 
Tom Thumb. 


97, Rule a Wife and Have a Wife— 
Bombastes Furioso —— Village 


Lawyer. 


93, A Roland for an Oliver—Exchange 
no Robbery—Agreeable Surprise. 


90, Guy Mannering—Wedding Day— 
Tom Thumb. 


31. High Life below Stairs—Exchange 
no Robbery—Agreeable Surprise. 


August ; 
1. Lovers’ Quarrels—Heir at Law— 
Fortune’s Frolic. 
2, Lock and Key — Exchange no 
Robbery—High Life below Stairs. 
3 Tom Thumb—Rule a Wife and 
Have aWife—No Song, No Supper 
4, Seeing is Believing — Rise anp 
Fatt, (ist. time) —— Agreeable 
Surprise. 
6. Spoil’d Child—Ibid.—Roland for 
an Oliver. 
7. Wedding Day—Ibid.—Mogul Tale 
& (The Louse was closed, on account 
of the Queen’s Death.) 
9, Sylvester Daggerwood—Rise and 
Fali—Fortune’s Frolic. 
10. Seeing is Believing--Ibid.--Citizen 
ll. Mogul ‘Tale--Ibid. — High Life 
below Stairs. 
13, Green Man—Lovers’ Quarrels— 
Rise and Fall. 
lt, (The House was closed, on account 
of the Queen’s Funeral.) 
18, Mogul Tale—Rise and Fall—Love 
Laughs at Locksmiths. 
16. Rise and Fall—Bombastes Furioso 
Teasing Made Easy. 
7. Guy Mannering—Too Late for 
Dinner. 
18, Rise and Fall—Day after the Wed- 
ding— Midnight Hour. 
*0, Ibid. — Sylvester Daggerwood— 
Exchange no Robbery. 
Fontainbleau—Lovers’ Quarrels— 
Midnight Hour. 
*2. Rise and Fall—Day after the Wed- 
98, ting—Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 
y Made Easy 
ol, 


24. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife 


Day afler the Wedding--Too Late 
for Dinner. 


25. Fontainbleau — Mater Maxine, 


(1st. dime)—Mogul Tale. 
27. Mountaineers—Lbid. — Fortune’s 
Frolic. 


28. Fontainbleau—Ibid. — Hi 
below Stairs. 


We give a View of the Exterior 
of this House, as a companion to that 
of the Interior, given in No. 56. It 
will be seen that it includes the Old 
Theatre also, which still remains 


standing, though it apparently “ tot. 


ters to its fall.” 
Sept. 5.—“ Venice Preserved” was 
played this evening, when a Mrs. 
Brudenell, personated that exquisite 
combination of delicacy and volup- 
tuousness, the heroine. In person, 
this lady is somewhat pleasing, though 
she has evidently passed the Spring, 
and entered into the Summer of her 
age; in plain terms, she seems to be 
nearing thirty. Her face is rather 
pretty, but apparently care-worn, and 
destitute of marked expression. Her 
stature scarcely attains the middle 
size. On her entrance she was 
received with a burst of applause 
much too obstreperous and protracted 
to be genuine; and her friends, or 
the friends of the manager, through- 
out the evening, proved that they 
possessed more zeal than discretion. 
The utmost that can with justice be 
said of her performance is that it had 


_few glaring faults; but, that it dis- 


played any beauties, we flatly deny. 
She had, we suspect, paid close atten- 
tion to the manner of Miss O'Neill, 
which she closely imitated ; but we 
saw nothing to persuade us that she 
bad the slightest pretensions to be 
looked upon as an actress of great 
and original talent ; or that she would 
be able to personate a character with 
even moderate ability, had she not 
previously seen it sustained by another 
and a higher spirit. Her Belvidera 
generally displayed an insipid medio- 
X x 
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‘crity, sometimes degenerating into a 
‘monotonous whine, and then soaring 
into an outrageous rant. The latter 
was carried to an excess quite alarm- 
‘ing in her delivery of the speech in 
‘the Third Act, “ I know it, thou wilt 
kill me,” and throughout the con- 
cluding scene -of the fifth. Faulty, 
however, as was the attempt, the 
managers described it in the bills as 
a wonderfully brilliant effort, and 
‘kept ‘up ‘the bubble for a few days, 
‘till, like other bubbles, it burst and 
vanished. We are somewhat at a loss 
‘as to what epithet we ought to apply 
to Conway’s Jaffier. It was far better 
‘than what is commonly understood 
‘by that of respectable, and yet it 
could not be justly styled masterly. 
‘In one or two instances he gave way 
‘to an extravagance both of word and 
action, perfectly ridiculous; as, for 
“instance, in the delivery of the pas- 
sage, “ Is coward, fool, or villain, 
-in my face?” while others were 
.Slurred over with slovenly tameness. 
‘Thus the pathetic invocation, “ Tell 
“me why, good heaven!” was delivered 
in as familiar a how-d’ye-do tone, as 
if he had been merely asking a friend 
to dine with him. ‘There were also 
some instances of false emphasis to be 
detected, but these trifling blemishes 
militated little against the general 
‘effect of the performance, which was 
‘certainly very creditable to him. No- 
thing could possibly be better than the 
scene in which he disclosed to Pierre 
the attempt made by Renault on his 
wife. Terry played Pierre for the 
first time, and we trust for the last. 
If that bold conspirator ‘be merely 
a testy cynic, a “ satirical rogue,” 
‘walking abfoad to rail at the vices of 
mankind, and heaving aud pumping 
up his words with mighty labour from 
his wsophagus, to vent them in snap- 
.pish sarcasms, after the manner of the 
Green Man,—if this be the sole 
characteristic of Pierre, then was the 
part ably filled; but, if anything 


beyond this ought to distinguish tte 
bold-faced villain, then was he inade. 
quately and imperfectly personated, 
Nothing but imperious necessity or 
the grossest self-delusion can account 
for the appearance of Terry in tra- 
gedy, where he is sure to lose some 
of that estimation he deservedly 
acquires every time he is seen in 
comedy. To praise for one kind of 
correctness he is entitled nevertheless, 
—that of suiting the action to the 
word. When he spoke of “ stinking 
rogues, that rot in winding-shects,” 
he imitated with his finger the act of 
winding! Mr. Faulkner played Re. 
nault, and when he exclaimed “ Why 
was my choice ambition?” we thought 
the question remarkably apposite. 
None of the other performers demand 
notice, except the Duke, who, studious 
of novelty, sported a remarkably gay 
pair of spectacles, and proved that 
his teeth had utterly taken leave of 
his mouth, by whistling and lisping 
what he had to say, most abominably. 
The conspirators, we ought to remark, 
made their appearance in smart new 
dresses, and the scenes were at least 
clean; though the first exhibited, 
which was a street in London, with 
its snug mansions, lamp-posts, balco- 
nies, and bow-pots, seemed somewhat 
inappropriate. 

Sept. 20th.—Mr. Kenney is the 
author or translator of the new three- 
act piece called “ Match-Breaking,” 
the title of which was evidently 
adopted chiefly for the sake of juxta- 
position in the bills with “ Match- 
Making.” It bears every mark of 
being derived from a French drama, 
and we have no doubt that such is 
the case. The plot is extremely 
slight, and the incidents may be said 
rather to please by their neatuess, than 
to excite, by their ludicrous extra- 
vagance, that broad laugh which It 


has generally been the aim of the 


Haymarket productions to call forth. 
We shall detail the story as briefly % 
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sible. Edgar, (Decamp) a young 
ifcer in the service of a German 
prince, is about to be wedded to 
Enna, (Mrs. Chatterley) an orphan, 
but deems it necessary previously to 
cbtain his sovereign’s consent. ‘This, 
the Prince, (Terry) who is warmly 
tached to bim, thinks: proper to 
refuse, fill he’ has had an opportunity 
of forming an opinion personally of 
the judiciousness of his choice. He 
accordingly enters the family of which 
Fama is an inmate, in disguise ; 
terrifies Edgar with an idea that he 
has formed an attachment to his 
betrothed wife; and,.after tantalizing 
the lovers for some time, finally con- 
gots to their union. There is a 
kind of underplot, which is the more 
amusing of the two. The family 
isto which the Prince enters, consists 
of three brothers and a sister, all 
violent liberals, and very bitter in 
their abuse of their ruler; till they 
conceive an idea that he is inclined’ 
towed their relative, when an imme- 
diate change of opinion takes place; 
but net before the Prince, in his 
usumed character, has heard himself 
severely satirised. This is well 
managed, and tells admirably. Mrs. 
Chatterley plays Emma very deli- 
citely and feelingly ; and Terry isa 
perfect representative of that class of 
ibsolute yet amiable monarchs we 
rad of in German Romances, and 
ueet with—in French Melo-Dramas. 


Jones, as one of the brothers, a con- 


‘aed, prying coxcomb, enlivens the: 
Peoe by some admirable acting, and 
aves @ pleasant relief to the serious 
' ‘ness, which is somewhat too som- 
“hs the region in which it has 
‘produced. Miss R. Corri and 
= Baker are brought on in sub- 
| nate characters, merely to sing 
. or three duetts: one of these 
"Oh, love!) is rather pretty. 

Sept %.—The curtain this even- 
did not rise before half-past- 


"el; and an apology for the cir- 


is, the performers were misled by a 


silly custom which prevails at’ this’ 


house, and is continuaily causing 
inconvenient blunders. The piece 
that is to be played first, they fre- 


quently place at the bottom of the 
bills; but people who do not look 


very closely into the matter, naturally 


imagine that the entertaiuments are: 


to “begin with the beginning.” In 
Match-Breaking,” Oxberry took 


the part originally filled by Jones,. 
and played it admirably. A man 


named Coates, who, on an emergency, 
read the part of Compton, in the 
““Agreeable Surprise,” was assailed” 
by brutal interruptions and ridicule, 
merely because he made one or two: 
trips. This is vile. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


August 30th. Mr. Beazley is said’ 
to be the author of the Interlude pro- 
duced this evening, under the title: 
of * A Cure for Coxcombs,” and we 
believe the statement, for- the piece 
has all that smartness of plot, inci- 
dent, and dialogue, by which his pré- 
ductions are generally characterised. 
If not a highly original writer, he is, 
doubtless, a very clever one, and 
never disgusts by-vulgarisms or gross 
absurdities) We know few things 
more delightful than to see one of his 
light pieces played by Wrench, Har-. 
ley, and Miss Kelly. The story of 
"A Cure for Coxcombs,” is simply 
this. A rakish law-student (Wrench) 
dissipates his fortune, and turns 
painter. A young married lady, 
(Miss E. Blanchard,) during the ab- 
sence of her husband, employs him to 
paint her portrait; he makes love to 


her, and she, to punish his vanity, 
pretends to encourage his. advances 


339° 
cumstance was made by Baker, who: 


said it was caused by the non-arrival 
of two of' the Company. The truth 
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but, on the return of her husband, 
exposes him to ridicule. This is the 
whole of the plot. The thing, how- 
ever, is misnamed ; for, after all, the 
coxcomb is not reformed, since he 
mutters aside, “‘ I think she loves me 
still.” Wrench plays in his accus- 
tomed oifi-hand, easy, manner, which 
is admirably adapted to the characters 
he generally represents here. We 
nevertheless take the liberty of telling 
him, that “ coquetry” is a word of 
three syllables only, and therefore he 
Should not call it cogueterry. Miss 
E. Blanchard’s face betrays symptoms 
of the illness she has for some time 
Jaboured under, arising from a cold 
contracted at this house on the night 
of her playing Ophelia to Mrs.Glover’s 
Hamlet. In other respects, she seems 
to be much improved. Her appear- 
ance is become more womanly, and 
her acting has acquireda more marked 
and forcible character. Wilkinson 
has the part of-an old servant,—a 
kind of Crockery, who doles out 
bitter regrets for the days that are 
gone. He sings a song respecting 
modern manners and inventions, which 
is highly laughable. 

The above piece, the “ Miller’s 
Maid,” “ Love’s Dream,” and “'Two 
Wives,” with an old friend or two, 
occasionally, have constituted the 
whole of the performances here during 
the month. The acting of Miss 
Kelly in the “ Miller’s Maid” and 
“ Love’s Dream,” has proved a mag- 
net of unfailing attraction, aided by 
the exquisite humour of Harley. The 
literary rustic of the latter, in the 
former piece, is the richest thing we 
have seen. We defy the sternest 
cynic to behold him when collared 
by Phebe’s father, and refrain from 
mirth. For our own parts, we laugh 
heartily at the bare remembrance of 
it ten times a day, and have done so 
for a month past. His Countryman 
in “ Two Wives” is of scarcely in- 
ferior merit; and, after all the dif- 


ferent descriptions of rustics the Stage 
has exhibited, possesses a strong cha- 
racter of originality. The perse. 
vering manner in which he eulogises 
the amiable qualities of Muster John. 
son, 1S exquisite. We ought last 
month to have mentioned a Mrs, 
Balls, who made her début on the 
6th of August, as Murgaretta, in 
“No Song, No Supper,” and per- 
forms in this piece. She is tall, has 
a somewhat pleasing face, and seems 
to be a passable actress; but her 
singing is not exactly to our taste. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


The season terminated on the 4th 
of September, but the house was 
opened on the 10th for Mrs. Dibdin’s 
benefit. The performances for some 
weeks before the Theatre closed, were 
set apart on almost every evening for 
the actors’ benefits; and though they 
displayed a good deal of variety, it 
was not accompanied by a like degree 
of novelty. The pieces brought for- 
ward were mostly well-known fa- 
vourites, which have already been 
noticed in our work, and we are con- 
sequently relieved from the necessity 
of entering upon the subject of their 
merits here. We have heard with 
much regret that there is some pro- 
bability of Mr. Dibdin’s quitting this 
Theatre. We hope tbe rumour is 
unfounded, for he has been a most 
active and judicious manager, and 
has conducted the entertainments in. 
a manner at once honourable to him- 
self and satisfactory to the town. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


The system of furnishing p@t- 
tomimic pieces with dialogue, which 
we lately noticed, has been introduced 
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here, and on the 30th July, ‘ Oscar 
and Malvina,” no longer a mere 
medley of dumb shew and noise, was 
brought forward under the title of 
“The Chieftain’s Oath.” The lan- 
guage allotted to the characters 
appeared to be of a somewhat supe- 
rior description, and the getting-up 
was highly effective. “ Deaf and 
Dumb” made its appearance on the 
20th August, but we could not muster 
up courage cnough to venture upon 
listening to it. Such a dose of 
double-distilled German whining, at 
second-hand from a French limbeck, 
administered to us in the dog-days, 
would assuredly have proved fatal. 
The Story of “ Guy Mannering,” a 
third time dramatised, terminated the 
list of novelties, on the 27th of August. 
The incidents closely resembled those 
of Mr. Planche’s Opera, and we 
believe the pieces both derived their 
origin from the same French melo- 
drame. Twoof the characters were 
powerfully personated, viz. Dirk by 
G. Smith, and Meg by Mrs. Egerton. 
The scenery was excellent, but the 
weakness of the company in vocal 
performers was sadly betrayed by 
seeing Dirk, Julia Mannering, and 
Flora, among the Gipseys, assisting 
in the performance of “ The chough 
and crow.” The house closed on the 
18th September, when an Address 
was spoken by Mr Egerton, who we 
fear has not met with so much suc- 
cess as his spirited management 


deserved. This Theatre indeed seems 


to have lost its ancient popularity. 


COBURG THEATRE. 


An alarming occurence took place 
here on the 6th September. A girl 
of the town raised a cry of fire! and 
the audience, panic-struck, rushed 
wildly towards the doors to escape 
from the supposed danger. A scene 
of terrible confusion prevailed for 
some minutes, till the performers 
came forward, and succeeded in re«: 
assuring the terrified multitude. On 
the following day, the girl was taken 
to Union Hall, and making no de- 
feuce, was committed to the House 
of Correction for a month. A gen- 
tleman who attended as a witness, 
said that some persons in the Gal- 
lery were so frightened, that they 
actually jumped into the Pit! ! This 
account is from the newspapers ; 
but, a correspondent, who tells us 
that he witnessed the whole affair, 
asserts that it was entirely caused by 
the brutal conduct of a drunken 
box-keeper, who insulted some gen- 
tlemen; and that the cry which was 
mistaken for “Fire!” was merely, “ A 
Fight:” The girl who suffered, he 
adds, was not in any way to blame. 
An alarm of a similar nature oc- 
curred on the 16th August, at the 
Haymarket. 


The Adelphi and West London 
Theatres open on the Ist October. 
Wrench and Wilkinson are engaged 
at the former, and Incledon, Huntley, 
and Payne at the latter. Both of 
the houses have been gayly re- 
decorated. 


Probincial Drama. 


Brighton.—This little Theatre, one 
of the most elegant I have ever been 
in, is under excellent management. 
The Company, reinforced by London 
auxiliaries, is very effective, and the 


Orchestra admirable. W. Farren, 


Mrs. Gibbs, and Miss Brunton, have 
been here for the last fortnight, and 
their performances have been well— 
indeed, brilliantly attended. “On Mrs. 
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Gibbs’s_ benefit-night, Mrs. Coutts 
took Tickets to the amount of £85. 
and the house was literally crammed. 
Brunton is a remarkably clever per- 
former ; he reminds me of Elliston in 
his best days. Miss F. Brunton is a 
most interesting girl. Her sister’s 
merits are so well known, that I need 
not enlarge uponthem. She seems to 
take all the characters in which Miss 
Booth excelled. ‘The Dresses are 
very handsome, and the Scenery toler- 
able. The King’s Box is most beau- 
tiful. It is divided from the others by 
an elegant brass lattice-work ; lined 
with crimson velvet, with flowers 
worked or painted upon it in gold, and 
has a handsome lamp suspended from 
the ceiling. Several members of the 
company, in their respective depart- 
ments, are equal, if not superior, to 
many in town; I allude particularly 
to Messrs. H. Clarke, Raymond, and 
J. Sloman. ¥ 
Sept. 19, 1821. 


Madrgate.—This Theatre opened on 
the 28th July, under the management 
of Mr. Faucit, (husband of the lady of 
that name on the boards of Covent 
Garden,) who has presented to us a 
very ineffective company, though 
somewhat strengthened at intervals by 
Metropolitan visitors. A Mr. Barton 
leads in tragedy, and likewise attempts 
genteel comedy, though that is de- 
cidedly not his walk, as rustic awk- 
wardnessis palpably displayed, when- 
ever he attempts to personate the 
gentleman. In the former line he is 
somewhat successful, as he has a good 
figure, and an expressive countenance, 
with a voice clear, distinct, and sono- 
rous, and capable of great modulation; 
but, his action is totally destitute of 
graceand animation. He is, however, 
youpg man who seems desirous of 


pleasing, and as hé possesses many: 
personal advantages, he may, by study: 
and perseverance, arrive at some: 
degree of excellence as a tragedian. 

Mr. Llewellen, alias Lewis, late of’ 
the West London Theatre, (the former 
is, I believe, his real name,) is cer- 
tainly a respectable performer, and 
undertakes nothing more than he can 
accomplish with credit. He fills the 
second parts ; and, could he divest him-- 
self of a stiff, precise mode of delivery, 
would bea still greater favourite. Mr. 
Marshal is the low-comedy actor ; and, 
to do him justice, possesses no ordi- 
nary talent. These three are the only. 
objects demanding notice on the male 
side of the question ; andin the female 
department, the only two that are 
at all worthy of remark are Miss 
M‘Keever and Mrs. J. Greene:—the 
former, a tolerably good, sprightly 
chambermaid—the latter, though no. 
actress, a pretty singer. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. West, in the early: 
part of the season, paid us a visit for - 
a few nights; and, after them, our: 
old friend Incledon favoured us with | 
the vestiges of his natural and melodi- . 
ous strains. He was succeeded by.Mrs. 
Glover, who completed an engagement: 
of four nights, on the 30th ult. after 
whom, Ramo Samee exhibited his 
wonderful feats, with great success. 
Miss Copeland is now performing for 
a limited period, with that applause. 
which her acting so deservedly lays. 
claim to. 

The “ Miller’s Maid,” and the 
drama entitled “Justice,” of both of 
which the manager is the author, have 
been brought out with good effect: 
they are the only productions worthy 
of note. Notwithstanding the above 
succession of talent, I am afraid the 
treasury will experience but an in- 
different season. A more powerful. 
regular company would no doubt meet, 
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with greater patronage from this gay 
and social town. 


September, 1821. J. N. 


Dublin. —The house closed on the 
‘eth September, when Farren detivered 
an Address, returning thanks to the 
public for their patronage, noticing 
with exultation His Majesty’s visit to 
4he Theatre, and announcing that 
various improvements would be effect- 
ed in the interior, durimg the recess, 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Kine’s It is believed 
that M. Vallabreque ‘(husband of 
Catalani) has been engaged, together 
with anolber gentleman, deeply in- 
‘terested in the theatrical prosperity 
of London, in a negociation for the 
Opera House next year.” — London 
Magazine, No. 21. 

_ “Mr. Jones, the old patentee of 
-the Theatre in Crow Street, Dublin, 
-having presented a petition to the 
King, praying to be granted a new 
patent for re-opening that house, 
His Majesty referred the same to the 
‘Trish Government.”—Morning Herald. 

Miss Byrne.—The report of this 
lady’s death (Vide p,. 308) has been 
‘contradicted. 

Catarani bas been giving Concerts 
at the Assembly Rooms, Ship Street, 
Brighton. She is now at Cheltenham, 
and proceeds thence on a professional 
tour to Bath, Bristol, &c. 

Cosserr. The paragraph in the 
Newspapers, describing the festivities 
at Mr. Braham’s, on the day his son 
was baptized, has excited the ire of 
Cobbett, who in his “ Register” of 
August 25 favours the profession with 
the subjoined morsel of vituperation : 


“ Though I by no means say that 
‘the party was ili matched, I must be 
allowed to say that the very lowest 


of the ‘lower orders’ were superior 
in rank and station to the host u 
this occasion, whose notorious calling 
1s, at the best, a licensed security 
from the operation of the Vagrant Act, 
Which denominates Players to be 
vagrants, and awards them imprison- 
ment and whipping, ifthey attempt to 
play their tricks or send forth their 
squallings, without previous permis- 
sion from the magistrate. The Royal 
License that the Play-actors brag so 
much about, is, in fact, neither more 
nor less than a protection against the 
penalties of the Vagrant Act. Certain 
acts constitute what the law calls 
vagrancy, and amongst these is, the 
acting of Plays, Interludes, and the 
‘singing of Songs, for money or hire. 
The Bartlemy-Fair people, and the 
— that go about from fair to fair, 

ave licenses as well as the Covent- 
Garden and Drury-Lane people ; and 
you see written on their wagons, or 
moveable playhouses, ‘ By His Majes- 
ty’s Royal License ;’ that is to say, by 
virtue of a security against being sent 
to beat hemp, and to be whipped by 
the beadle. If Player-people go into 
any town or village, and begin their 
tricks without leave of the local ma- 
gistrates, they are shipped off, to beat 
hemp, and to be whipped; and, after 
they have gotten permission, the ma- 

istrates may stop them at anytime, or, 
in case of disobedience, have their 
hides curried for the good of their 
souls. There is one of the States of 
America, which, to its honour, hes 
never, in any one instance, suffered 
the Vagrant Act te be violated, Itis 
the State of Connecticut; and, ac- 
cordingly, that State is pre-eminent 
for its morals and its civil and political 
freedom. A free people must be a 
sensible people; and such a people 
stand in no need of hired players and 
squallers to divert them. It is a no- 
torious fact, that baseness and slavery 
are always found where players and 
singers are much in vogue.” 


Cisser. The two figures repre- 
senting Madness, carved by Colley 
Cibber’s father, which formerly sur- 
mounted the entrance to the Bedlam 
in Moorfields, have been placed in the 
Hall of the New Lunatic Asylum in 
St. George’s Fields. They previously 
underwent a complete repair, under 
the direction of Mr. Bacon. 

Srratrorp-vpon-Avon. Mrs.Horn- 
by, the authoress, ( Vide Vol. Third, ) 
who styles herself a lineal descendant 
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of Shakspeare, and who till lately 


occupied the house in which he was 
born, has just been ejected by the 
owner. She circulated hand-bills on 
the occasion, stating that her rent 
having been raised from £10 to £40 
per Annum, she was obliged to quit ; 
but, that she had taken up her resi- 
dence in an opposite house, carrying 
with herthe relics of ber great ancestor, 
and hoped, therefore, still to be favour- 
ed with visits from the curious. The 
Poet’s house is now occupied by a 
butcher, who is on the look out fora 


‘new collection of relics, and attends 


all the sales of furniture that occur, in 
order to meet with a set to his mind. 


DEATHS. 


Aug. 30.—Sophia, second daugh 
of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, of the TE 
ug.—At her lodgings in King Stree 

Covent Garden, Mrs. Martindale, = 
of the proprietors of C. G. T.—She 
was the daughter of Powell the actor, 
who was a part-proprietor of that 
house. 

r 25.—Aged 64, Bartolozzi, father 
of Madame Vestris, and son of the 
celebrated engraver. 

Sept. 1.—Mr. Denning, Comedian. 

10.—Mr. Edward Savage, for. 
merly master-carpenter at the Crow 
Street Theatre, Dublin. He waskilled 
by a fall, while superintending some 
alterations in the ventilator of the New 
Theatre. Standing between the roof 
and the ceiling, by accident he fell 
into the Pit, a depth of 50 feet, and 
died in half an hour. 


SMliscellaneous Articles. 


KENRICK’S NOTE-BOOK. 
“ My tables-—meet it is I set it down.” 
[Under this head, the Editor pro- 
poses occasionally to offer to his 
Readers his loose thoughts upon 


‘things in general, in the form of 


Memoranda transcribed from his 
pocket-book ; and also, discarding 
the formal we, to converse with his 
Correspondents more copiously and 
more familiarly than the contracted 
space allotted to that purpose on the 
wrapper will conveniently admit of. 
He may, moreover, contrive to find 
room in the course of this Chit 
Chat for many pleasant trifles, which, 
though not of sufficient importance 
to appear as formal and distinct 
articles, are nevertheless much to his 
taste. He confesses that the hint 
of this plan is borrowed from that 
clever work “ The Etonian ;” but, 
Peregrine Courtenay having vacated 
his seat, 7. Kenrick presumes that 


his .good things are now become fair 


game for literary poachers. } 
August 7. At Drury Lane, to see 


Cooper play Octavian. Made my 
exit after the 2nd. Act, “ thinking 
bis prattle to be tedious.” Walked 
the way of all flesh,—Anglice in the 


lobbies. Met Tom Merton, whom I 


had not seen for some months before ; 
remonstrated with him on his loose 
way of living, and his folly in keep- 
ing an extravagant mistress. He 
defended himself by quoting theHo- 
ration precept, “‘ Nonumque prema- 
tur in annum,”—Let your piece be 
kept nine years.—His pun bad, his 
principles worse.—Somewhat sur- 
prised at the number of noseless 
people one meets in public. places, 
Merton attributes this to the in- 
creased communication with the con- 
tinent. I, more reasonably, think it 
owing to an increased communication 
with the incontinent. The world 
grows worse daily. 

August 9. Fully intended to se6 
some fun at Vauxhall, but was pre- 


~ vented by a decided wet night. 


Sadly disappointed. Had a delightful 
evening there last week, solus, and 
sat out all the company. Commen- 
ced a parody on Gray, over a bowl of 
Rack. A fragment, but too admira- 
ble to be lost, so here it is :— 
The fading stars announce approach- 
ing day, 
The drawls out 
alf-past-three 
The seems homeward plod their 
weary 


way, 3 
And leave the walks to waiters a8 
to me. 
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Now fades the glittering pageant from 
the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness 
holds, 
Save the low marmurs of a distant 
fight 
Or coarse blaspheming of departing 
scolds. 


Save that, as slowly chimes the mor: 
ning hour, 


The sulky Jarvies of their stars 


complain, 
Which bade the clouds, in sign of 
tempests, lour, 
Yet still with-held the fondly-looked- 
for rain. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew- 
trees’ shade, 
Whose branches o’er the Lambeth 
Causeway sweep, 
Each on the narrow bench of pot- 
house laid, 
The nimble-finger’d gentry sink 
tosleep. 


The twanging sound of post-boy’s 
brazen horn, 
Whose blast tremendous 
awake the dead, 
The bar-maid’s clamour 


might 


At this moment, while my poetic 
vein was bleeding freely, I was in- 
terrupted by my old friend Sally 
Sims, formerly well-to-do in the 
world, but now one of what Tom 
Moore calls the evening belles, and 
supported by voluutary contributions. 
Treated her with a bowl of punch 
and a lecture on morality ; gave her 
£—, and proceeded homeward. On 
my way, saw a fire, but turned down 
the first street that presented itself, 
in order to avoid it.—Mem: Never 
gotoa fire, for fear of kicking the 
bucket. ~ 

August 15. Received a packet from 
% “A fellow of infinite jest,” and 
my best contributor. Rather severe, 
though, upon my late Review of the 
Irish Melodies, and perhaps not with- 
out reason, for, to confess the truth, 
the tone of morality in that article 
Was pitched in too high a key—for 
me, at least. Nevertheless, Moore’s 
politics are vile. My soul detests 
them as the gates of hell.” A cor- 


respondent, who touches upon the 
Vol. V. 


\ 


v 


subject, sends me the following epi- 
gram—in point, if not pointed :— 


When Frenchmen spit in Tommy’s 
face, 


Of England such hi ion 
Well pless’d, ie 

As meant for one of that curs’d 

nation, 

I say no more to 9 here, because 
a better opportunity will offer. 

September 2. Opened a variety of 
letters from correspondents,—good, 
bad, and indifferent. Punch says, 
“I am sorry, Sir, to see Mr. Elliston 
abused, for stating in the bills that the 
house was crowded, when it has in 
truth been nearly empty. This, E 
firmly believe, arises not from inten- 
tional misrepresentation, but from an 
unfortunate species of optical decep- 
tion; because the very same thing 
happened to myself, a few nights 
since: Returning to my Chambers 
in Clifford’s Inn, after dining with a 
friend, I was much surprised to find 
the staircase, which in general con- 
tains but one glimmering lamp, il- 
luminated by at least five hundred. 
However, being drowsy, I did not 
inquire into the matter then, but 
went to bed, and in the morning 
demanded of my laundress the cause 
of this brilliant display; when, to 
my utter astonishment, she assured 
me that nothing of the kind had 
taken place. Now, Sir, it is but 
charitable to suppose that Mr. Ellis- 
ton is also subject to such a delusion, 
and sometimes really mistakes three 


__or four old women in the Pit, for a 


‘ brilliant and crowded audience.’ ”— 
P. S. 1 forgot to mention, that, on 
the evening in question, I had entered 
upon my fourth bottle of claret, 
besides canting a slug into the bread- 
room after supper.” 

September 4. Looked over somo 
more communications. Lovelace for- 
wards me a huge packet of Epigrams ; 
old friends with new faces, I fear ; 
for, they seem to be nothing but 
antique jokes, dressed up with modern 
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applications. However, I will ven- 
ture to print two or three of them : 


1. On Mrs. #¥***, who slapped her hus- 
band’s face in the Drury Lane 
Green-Room. 


Strange things of Orpheus poets tell, 
ow for a wile he went to hell. 

But ****%, (a wiser man no doubt,) 

Would go to hell to be without. 


2. By Lord Byron, on hearing a certain 
poetical renegade say, ** Words are 
but wind.” 


S***#*y, if what you say be true, 

No promises can bind ; 

For, breaking of your word, with you, 
Is only breaking wind. 


3. On the Drury Lane Company. 
Cyphers, with figures mix’d, become 
Of use in making up asum, 

And well their places till ; 

But, he’s with double dulness curst, 
Who e’er attempts to place them first, 
For then they’re nothings still. 


4, On the same. 
When all narcotic drugs have lost 
their pow’rs, 
Go, visit Drury, and you'll sleep for 
hours. 


5. On Lord E. who married his mistress. 
God’s noblest works are honest men, 
Says Pope’s instructive line : 
To make an honest woman, then, 
Must surely be divine. 
These are all 1 can give at present. 
Most of the other correspondents will 
find their Letters noticed on the 
wrapper. I must, however, say a 
word or two here to Little John, who 
complains of the article last month on 
“Rise and Fall;? and triumphantly 
demands, ‘* Could you, Mr. Editor, 
produce so good a Comedy ?” I reply 
to him in the words of Johnson:— 
“© You may abusea play, though you 
cannot write one. You may scold a 
carpenter who has made you a bad 
table, though you cannot make a 
table. It is not your trade to make 
tables.”—So I say to Litile John: “Tt 
is not my trade to write Comedies.” | 
September 19. A friend, under tbe 
signature of Cenrad, questions the 
authenticity of the poems which have 
recently been given in this work as 
the productions of Lord Byron; and 


adds, “ You must be aware that the 


cheat has been publicly exposed in the 
Eurorean MaGazine, yet you sit 
down in silence ander the accusation.” 
Upon this, I have only to observe, 
that the poems in question were un- 
doubtedty written by Lord Byron, ang 
were published with athers, in 1809, 
ina volume of Miscellaneous compo- 


sitions, edited by Hobhouse. Some 


ef these pieces have since been re. 
printed by bis Lordship in his Col- 
lected Works. Those he rejected, 
appearing to me to be—if not intrinsi- 
cally valuable, yet certainly interest- 
ing, as procecding from so celebrated 
a pen, I was induced to insert some 
of them occasionally in the Britisa 
Stace, and shall continue to do so, 
till the whole have been given. As to 
the article in the European Maga- 
ZINE, Conrad might have seen, had 
he been so inclined, that the Editor 
of that work, in his following number, 
acknowledged the incorrectness of 
the assertion which he had _ hastily 
advanced; thus a displaying sense of 
rectitude and honourable feeling, 
which I have not always expe. 
rienced from my brethren. Conrad 
had better take to task the Editor of 
the ‘“‘Old Monthly Magazine,” who, 
in bis number for September, with 
unequalled assurance, has printed 
Byron’s Lines on a Scull, and on a 
Newfoundland Dog, as Original 
Poetry!!! 


ENCORES. 


Mr. Epirer,—I_ have frequently 
observed, that you disapprove of the 
Encoring system; and that you con- 
sider it an insult oilered to the public, 
when a few noisy fellows persist in 
making a favorite performer repeat 
a song. 


I have also observed, that much 
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eommiscration is excited when a prin- 
cipal singer (particularly a female) is 
called upon to repeat an apparently 
dificult song; and that cries of 
“No! No! Shame! Shame!” are 
elen mixed with “ Bravo! Bravo! 
Encore! Encore!” &c. &e. 

As many of your readers may not 
be aware of the importance attached 
to an Encore, by the performers, I 
beg to state, that when a new Opera 
js getting up, the principal singers 
have each what is termed a crack 
Song, allotted to them, which they 
fully anticipate will produce a dead 
encore; but, if it prove otherwise, (as 
is very frequently the case,) the Song 
is thrown aside, or found fault with, 
by the singer; and the Composer is 
called upon to write another! !—And 
though a performer often apparently 
hesitates in returning, when the Audi- 
ence call, sad indeed is the disappoint- 
ment if the encore be a feeble one, and 
particularly if it be given up easily. 

One may perceive the secret pleasure 
such a disappointment afiords to a 
second-rate singer, who seldom or 
never has a chance of an encore, 


because all the crack pieces are given. 


to the principals. 

To prevent all disappointments, I 
strongly recommend that no Songs or 
Duetts of any description, be encored 
by the Audience; for, very often I 
have been delighted by a melodious 
composition, when sung the first 
time; but much of that delight has 
been lost, when a forced repetition 

What a bore it is, (to use an clegant 
phrase,) for an old play-going person, 
who attends to hear a new Polly or 
Rosetta, to be obliged to listen to 
most of the Songs twice; and those, 
too, often but indifferently executed. 
Be it known to those who call them- 
selves the friends of débutantes, that 
they do them a serious injury, by in- 
‘isting on a repetition, when the ma- 
Jority of the audience is against it. 


The only Encore I regard with. 
the smallest degree of gratification, 


is that of a Comic Song by Mathews 
or Harley ; who, indeed, vary their 
ditties so much, that they can scarcely 
be called the same. 

Be it therefore enacted, “ that 
henceforth the Audience never call 
for a Song or a Duett a second time; 
thereby reserving to themselves much 
pleasure on a future oceasion, and 
saving the wear and tear of the Singers? 
lungs, whe should be satisfied with a 
hearty round of applause.” 


One- Tree Cottage, 


near Single ton, ANTI DA-CAPO. 
September |st. 1821. 


WALKS ABOUT TOWN. 


A month or two ago, a writer in- 
the Brittsn Stace expatiated very 
eloquently upon the advantages to 
be derived from Walks out of Town. 
Without pretending to dispule the 
truth of his positions, I must be 
allowed to urge a few words in praise 
of the amusement that may be met 
with, in the course of Walks. about 


Town; for, as Autolycus long since- 


observed, “ every lane’s end, every. 
shop, church, session, hanging, yields 
a careful man work.” The inquisi- 
tive mind meets with something to 
gratify it in all quarters ; and whether 
your peregrinations be directed to 
the east, west, north, or south, there 


— js -no-part_of this great city which. 


does not offer to your attention sub- 
jects worthy notice. Being a bit of 
an oddity, I often occupy myself in 
noting down various trifling particu- 
lars which occur to me in my walks, 
far beneath the dignity of professed 
topographers and antiquaries to record 
in their works, but not destitute of 
interest to such triflers as myself. A 
few of my Memoranda I forward for 
the Britisu Stace, and should they 
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be favourably received, may probably 
trouble you again. 
LAURENCE POUNTNEY: 


The City Gates. Lud-gate, Ald- 
gate, and Cripple-gate, were pulled 
down in the autumn of 1760. The 
materials were sold to one Blagden, 
a carpenter, in Coleman Street. 
Those of Ludgate fetched £148; 
those of Aldgate, £157 10s.; and 
those of Cripplegate, £91. On Lud- 
gate stood statues of King Lud and 
his two sons, and also of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. The latter was purchased 
by Alderman Gosling, and placed at 
the east side of the church of St. 
Dunstan, Fleet Street, where it still 
remains, and has lately been re-gilt, 
&c. What became of those of the 
duds i cannot tell. The “ London 
Chronicle” of Oct. 16. 1760, says, 
“It is left to the consideration of 
the Committee of City Lands where 
to fix the statues of King Lud and 
his two sons ;” but, the decision of 
the said Committee, and the ultimate 
fate of the Lud family, I have never 
been able to ascertain. 


Unlucky Shop. The several news- 
papers of the year 1759 contained 
the following paragraph :— 

** Died, Mr. Henry Acton, a Grocer, 


on Ludgate-Hill, the corner of the Old 
Bailey. He succeeded his brother, 


-Who was drowned at Mims’ Wash, 


about four months ago. It is observ- 
able that four Grocers have died suc- 
cessively in that shop, in about three 
years time viz. Mr. Barton, Mr. Pem- 
berton, Mr. Corbet Acton, and the 


now deceased.” 

Passing this shop the other day, I 
remarked that it is still occupied by a 
grocer, bearing a name very similar 
to that of the person whose death is 
recorded in the above paragraph. 
Should he chance to be superstitious, 
I hope this may not meet his eye. 


High Ground. At the eastern end 
of Newgate Street, there is a gloomy 


passage, called Panycr Alley, leading 
into Paternoster Row. In this place, 
there is a stone fixed into the wall, 
but in so obscure a situation, that it 
might be passed a hundred times 
without being noticed. It bears 
some rude sculpture, and the follow- 
ing inscription, in uncouth charac- 
ters: 


WHEN You HAVE SOUGHT THE City 


ROUND, 
YET STILL THIS IS THE HIGHEST 
GROUND. Aug. 27. 1688, 


This may probably be true, as far as 
regards the City; but, towards the 
western extremity of the metropolis, 
the ground rises considerably. In 
fact, it is a popular saying, that 
Grosvenor Square is on a level with 
the top of the Monument. 


St. Catherine Cree. A church of 
this name stands in St. Mary Axe, 
but the appellation is merely a cor- 
ruption of St. Catherine Christ. To 
this church, a century and a half 
ago, the Directors of the East-India 
Company regularly preceeded in a 
body, on the safe arrival of a fleet of 
merchantmen, to ofler up their thanks 
to Providence. How would such an 
act of devotion be ridiculed in this 
age of refinement and scepticism! 


Paving. High Holborn has not 
been paved more than fifty years, 
and Tottenham Court Road not more 
than five or six. A newspaper dated 
1768 says, “ The paving is carrying 
on at Broad St. Giles’s, aud in several 
parts of Holborn, in order to complete 
that great avenue to the City as soon 
as possible.” 


The City Road was first opened 10 
1761. The “ London Chronicle” of 
Saturday, June 27, says, “ The new 
road, which is to be called the City 
Road, from Old Strect, across the 
fields to Islington, has been made in 
less than four months, and will be 
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opened on Monday next.”—For many 
years after, this neighbourhood was 
far from being half so frequented and 
populousas it is at present. A curious 
proof of this is given in a volume of 
the “ Newgate Calendar,” which, 
relating the history of a man executed 
in 1770 for robbing the mail, says, 
“one Saturday evening, he walked as 
far as Peerless Pool, in the City Road, 
and waited till such time as the post- 
boy came by with the Northern Mail, 
when he stopped and robbed him.”— 
A footpad of the present day would 
find it a hazardous undertaking, were 
he to attempt to stop and rob the 
York Mail in the City Road. 


Peerless Pool. The mention of 
this noted bathing-place, in the fore- 
going extract, reminds me that its 
name is a corruption of Perilous Pool, 
by which appellation it was anciently 
known, when the land hereabouts 
consisted only of fields lying between 
London and Hoxton (properly Hogs- 
den.) This alarming epithet, how- 
ever, being thought unsuited to a 
bathing-place, gave way to the present 
more inviting one.—In Tabernacle 
Row, Old Street Road, are some 
other Baths, the water of which flows 
from a once-celebrated spring, called 
St. Agnes Le Clair, but which, in 
process of time, has been vulgarised 
into Anniseed Clear, as it is now 
Universally designated. 


Popular Superstitions. In the New 
Road, leading to Paddington, stands 
the shell of a Chapel commenced about 
twelve years ago, and intended for 
the use of a Roman Catholic congre- 
gation, but which, owing to a mis- 
Understanding amongst the proprie- 
tors, has never been finished. The 
Vulgar in this part of the town, firmly 
believe that the Devil, for some politic 
Purpose, opposed the completion of 
it, and regularly kicked down every 


night, all that the workmen had 
achieved during the preceding day. 
A similar superstition was entertained 
respecting a house in the Crescent 
building at the end of Portland Place, 
the walls of which, for a long time, 
appeared in a dilapidated state ; but, 
unluckily for the credit of the gossips, 
it bas lately been completed, without 
the slightest opposition from his 
Satanic Majesty. Another article in 
the creed of the superstitious about 
here, is, that Rhodes, the great dairy- 
man, cannot manage to keep more 
than 999 cows; because all he buys 
above that number, infallibly die. If 
you venture to question the proba- 
bility of this, you are thought little 
better than an atheist. 


JOHNSONIANA ; 


Or, Remarks on the Drama, Drama- 
tists, and Performers, by Dr. 
Johnson. — Selected the 
Works of Boswell, Piozzi, Haw- 
kins, Sc. and interspersed with 
Anecdotes. 


(Resumed from p. 349, Vol I V.) 


One day, in 1778, Tom Davies, 
the player, called at Johnson’s. He 
had now unfortunately failed in his 
circumstances, and was much indebted 


~ to Dr. Johnson’s kindness for obtain- 


ing for him many alleviations of his 
distress. After be went away, John- 
son blamed his folly in quitting the 
Stage, by which he and his wile got 
five hundred pounds a year, I said, I 
believed it was owing to Churchill’s 
attack upoo him: 

“ He mouths a sentence, as curs mouth 


a bone.” 


Jonnson. I believe so too, Sir. 
But, what a man is he, who is driven 


fromthe Stage by aline! Another line 
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would have driven him from his shop.” 
Davies was this year to have a bene- 
fit at Drury Lane Theatre, as some 
relief to his unfortunate circumstan- 
ces. We were all warmly interested 
for his success, and had contributed 
to it. However, we thought there 
was no harm in having our joke, 
when he could not be hurt by it. 
I proposed that he should be brought 
on to speak a Prologue upon the 
occasion; and I began to mutter 
fragments of what it might be: as, 
that when now grown old, he was 
obliged to cry, “ Poor Tom’s a- 
cold ;’—that he owned he had been 
driven from the Stage by a Churchill ; 
but, that this was no disgrace, for a 
Churchill had beaten the French ;— 
that he had satyrized as 
“mouthing a sentence, as curs mouth 
a bone,” but he was now glad of a 
bone to pick.—* Nay,” said Jolin- 
son, “ I would have him to say— 

“Mad Tom is come to see the world 

again!” 

April 4, 1778, I drank tea with 
Johnson at Dr. Taylor’s, where he 
had dined. He entertained us with 
an account of a Tragedy written by 
a Dr. Kennedy. The catastrophe of 
it (said he) was, that a King, who 
was jealous of his Queen with his 
prime-minister, castrated himself.¥ 
This Tragedy was actually shewn 
about in M.S. to several people ; 
and, amongst others, to Mr. Fitzher- 


bert, who repeated to me two lines of 
the Prologue :— 


‘ Our hero’s fate we have but gently 
touch’d ; 


‘ The fair might blame us, if it were 
less couch’d,’” 

Johnson observed to Garrick one 
day, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, “ You 
who have been so long the manager 
of a theatre, rejecting the plays of 


* “This is the reverse ofthe story of 
Combabus,( Vide Bayle, on which Hume 
told Lord Macartney, that a friend of 
his had written a Tragedy.” 


poor authors, are an old judge, who: 
have often pronounced sentence of 
death. You area practised surgeon, 
who have often amputated limbs ; 
and though this may have been for 
the good of your patients, they can- 
not like you. Those who have 
undergone a dreadful operation, are 
not very fond of seeing the operator: 
again.” Garrick. “ Yes, I know 
enough ofthat. There was a revercad 
gentleman, who wrote a tragedy— 
The Siege of something,* which I 
refused.” Harris. “So, the siege 
was raised.” Jonnson. “ Ay, he 
came to me, and complained; and 
told me that Garrick said his play 
was wrong in the concoction. Now, 
what is the concoction of a play?” 
(Here Garrick started, and twisted 
himself, and seemed sorely vexed ; 
for Johnson told me he believed tho 
story was true.) Garricx. “I—I— 
I— said first concoction.” Jonson, 
(smiling.) “Well, be left out first. 
And Rich, he said, refused in false 
English: he could shew it under his 
hand.” Garrick. “ He wrote to me 
in violent wrath, for having refused 
his play :—‘ Sir, this is growing a 
very serious and terrible aflair. I 
am resolved to publish my play. 
I will appeal to the world ; and how 
will your judgment appear!’ I an-. 
swered, ‘ Sir, notwithstanding all the 
seriousness and all the terrors, I have 
no objection to your publishing your. 
play ; and as you live at a great dis- 
tance, (Devonshire, I believe,) if you 
will send it to me, I will convey it to 
the press.? I never heard more of 
it; ha! ha! ha!” 

Talking of fame, for which there 
is so great a desire, I observed, how 
little there is of it in reality, com- 
pared with the other objects of human 
attention. “ Let every man recollect, 
and he will be sensible bow small a 


* “ © The Siege of Aleppo,’ by Mr. 
Hawkins.” 
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part of his time is employed in talk- 
ing or thinking of Shakspeare, Vol- 
taire, or any of the most celebrated 
men that have ever lived, or are now 
supposed to occupy the attention 
and admiration of the world. Let 
this be extracted and compressed ; 
into what a narrow space will it go!” 
I then slily introduced Garrick’s 
fame, and his assuming the airs of a 
great man. Jonnson. “Sir, it is 
wonderful how little Garrick assumes. 
No, Sir, Garrick fortunam reverenter 
habet. Consider, Sir; celebrated 
men, such as you have mentioned, 
have had their applause ; but Gar- 
rick had it dashed in his face, sound- 
ed in bis ears, and went home every 
night with the plaudits of a thousand 
in his cranium. Then, Sir, Garrick 
did not find, but made his way to 
the tables, the levees, and almost the 
bed-chambers of the great. Then, 
Sir, Garrick had under him a nu- 
merous body of people; who, from 
fear of his power, and hopes of his 
favour, and admiration of his talents, 
were constantly submissive to him. 
And here is a man who has advanced 
the dignity of his profession. Gar- 
rick has made a player a higher 
character.” Scotr. “ And he is a 
very sprightly writer too.” Joun- 
son. “ Yes, Sir; and all this sup- 
ported by great wealth of his own 
acquisition. If all this had happened 
to me, I should have had a couple of 
fellows with long poles walking be- 
fore me, to knock down every body 
thal stood in my way. Consider, if 
all this had happened to Cibber or 
Quin, they’d have jumped over the 
moon. Yet Garrick speaks to us.” 
(smiling.) “ And Garrick 
is a very good man, a charitable 
man.” Jounson. “Sir, a liberal man. 
He has given away more money than 
any man in Eugland. There may 
be a little vanity mixed; but he has 
shewn that money is not his first 
Object.” Boswetn “ ‘Yet, Foote 


used to say of him, that he walked 
out with an intention to do a generous 
action; but, turning the corner of a 
street, he met with the ghost of a 
halfpenny, which frightened bim.” 
Jounson. “Why, Sir, that is very 
true, too; for I never knewa man of 
whom it could be said with less cer- 
tainty to-day, what he will do to- 
morrow, than Garrick; it depends 
entirely on his humour at the time.” 
Scott. “I am glad to hear of his 
liberality. He has been represented 
as very saving.” Jonnson. “ With 
his domestic saving we have nothing 
to do. I remember drinking tea 
with him long ago, when Peg Wof- 
fington made it, and he grumbled at 
her for making it too strong.* He 
had then begun to feel money in his 
purse, and did not know when he 
should have enough of it.”—(Bos- 
well.) 
(To be continued. ) 


HOW TO CHOOSE A QUEEN. 


Bacon, in his History of the Reign 
of Henry VII. Fol. 1629, p. 219, says, 
** When the King was ancient (anno 
1505) he had thoughts of marrying 
the young Queen of Naples, and 
sent three embassadors, with 
curious exquisite instruc- 
tions for taking a survey of her 
person, complexion, &c.”— These 
Instructions were printed about sixty 
years ayo, by a descendant of Bray- 
broke, one of the ambassadors; and 
as they. fully answer the description 
given of them by Lord Bacon, they 
are here reprinted for the amusement 
of the readers of the Britisa Stace. 
Had such directions been issued 
on a similar occasion, some eight and 
twenly years ago, much unhappy 


* ‘“* When Johnson told this little 
anecdote to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he 
mentioned a circumstance which he 
omitted to day :—*Why, (said Garrick) 


it is as red as blood.’” 
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dissention might probably have been 
avoided, As it is, they may serve 
for models, on any future embassy of 
ihe kind being set on foot. 


“ Instruccions, geven by the 
King’s Highnesse, to his trusty and 
wel-beloved Servants, FRAUNCEYS 
Marsin, Brayproke, and 
Joun Stire, showing howe they shall 
ordre themsels, when they come to the 
presence of the old Quene of Naples, 
and the yong Quene hir doughter. 


1, First. After presentacion and 
delyverance of such lettres as they 
shall have with theym, to be delivered 
to the said Quenes, from the Ladie 
Katheryn, Princesse of Wales, making 
hir recommendacion and declaracion 
of suche charges and words as shall 
bee shewed and Gomitted unto theym 
by the said Princesse, to be openned 
and declared on hir behalf to the said 
Quenes, they shall well note and 
marke th’ estat that they kcepe, and 
howe they be accompanied with nobles 
and ladies. 


2. Item. 'To take good hede, and 
marke th’ estats that the said Quenes 
kepe; and whether they keep their 
estats and housolds apart, or in oon 
house togedres; and howe they be 
accompanyed, and what lords and 
ladies they have abouts theym. 


3. Item. If it shall fortune the 
King’s said servants to fynde the said 
quenes keping their estats togeders, 
they shall well and assuredly note and 
marke the maner of keping and or- 
dering theym in their estats; with the 
countenaunce and maner of every of 
theym; and suche answer as_ they 
shall make, upon the speeche and 
communicasion as they shall have 
with theym at the delyverance of the 
said lettres, and declaracion of th’ 
other matiers beforemencioned ; and 
to marke hir discrecion, wisedome, 
and gravitie, in hir said communica- 
sion and answer in every behalf. 


4. Item. They shall, in like wise, 
endevor theym to understand whether 
the yong Quene speke any other lan- 
gages than Spaynashe and Italyon; 
and whether she can speke Frenshe 
or Laten. 


5. Item. Specially to marke and 
note well the age and stature of the 


said yong Quene, and the feturys of 
hir bodye. 


6. Item. Specially to marke the 
favor of her visage, whether she bee 
paynted or not, and whether it be 
fatte or leene, sharpe or rownde; and 
whether hir countenaunce be chierfull 
and amyable, frowning or malincoly- 
ous, stedefast or light, or blushing in 
communicacion. 


7. Item. To note the clearnesse of 
hir skynne. 


S. Item. To note the colour of 
hir here. 


9, Item. To note well hir ies, 
browes, teethe, and lippes. 


10. Item. To marke well the fas- 
sion of hir nose, and the heithe and 
bredthe of hir forehedde. 


11. Item. Specially to note hir 
complexion. 


12. Item. To marke hir armes, 
whether they bee grete or smale, long 
or shorte. 


13. Item. To see hir hands bare, 
and to note the fascion of theym, 
whether the palme of her hande bee 
thikke or thynne, and whether hir 
hands bee falte or leene, long or shorte. 


14. Item. To note hir fyngers, 
whether they bee longe or shorte, 
smale or grete, brode or narrowe 
before. 


15. Item. To marke whether bir 
nekke bee longe or shorte, smale or 
grete. 


16. Item. To marke hir brests 


and pappes, whether they be bigge 
or smale. 
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17. Item. To marke whether ther 
appere any here about hir lippes or 
not. 

18. Item. That they endevor 
iheym to speke with the said yong 
Quene fasting, and that she may telle 
uoto theym some matier at length, 
and to approche as nere to hir mouthe 
as they honestly maye, to th’ entent 
that they may fele the condicion of 
hir brethe, whether it be swete or not; 
and to marke at every time when 
they speke with her, if they fele any 
savor of spices, rose-waters, or muske, 
by the brethe of her mouthe, or not. 


19, Item. To note the height of 
hir stature, and to enquere whether 
she were any slippars, and of what 
height bir slippars bee ; to th’ entent 
they bee not deceyved in the veray 
height and stature of hir; and, if they 
may come to the sight of her slippars, 
then to note the fassion of hir foote. 


20. Item. To enquere whether 
she have any sekennesse of hir nati- 
vitie, or deformitie or blemmyshe in bir 
bodye, and what that shuld bee; or, 
whether she hath been communely in 
helthe, or somtyme seke and somtyme 
hole; and, to know the specialities of 
such diseases and sekennesse. 

21. Item. Whether she be in any 
singuler favor with the King of Arra- 
gon, hir uncle; and, whether she 
have any resemblance in visage, coun- 
tenaunce, or complexion, to him. 


22. Item. 'To enquere of the manor 


of hir diet; and, whether she bee a 


grete fedar or drynker; and, whether 
She useth often to ete or drynke; 
aud, whether she drynketh wyne, or 
water, or bothe. 

23. Item. The King’s said ser- 
vants shall also, at their comyng to 
the partes of Spayne, diligently 
€nquere for some conynge paynter, 
havyng good experience in making 
and paynting of visages and por- 
tretures ; and, suche oon they shall 
take with theym to the place wher the 

Vol. V. 


said Quenes make their abode, to 
th’ entent that the said paynter maye 
drawe a picture of the visage and 
semblance of the said yong Quene, as 
like unto hir as it can or maye bee 
conveniently doon; which pictureand 
image they shall substancially note 
and marke in every pointe and cir- 
cumstance, soo that it agree in simi- 
litude and likenesse, as near as it may 
be possible, to the veray visage, coun- 
tenaunce, and semblance of the said 
Quene; and, in case they may per- 
ceyve that the paynter, at the furst 
or second making thereof, hath not 
made the same perfaite to hir simili- 
tude and likenesse, or that he hath 
omitted any feture or circumstance, 
either in colours, or other proporcions 
of the said visage, then they shall 
cause the same paynter, or some other 
the most conyng paynter that they 
can gete, soo often times to renewe 
and reforme the same picture, till it 
be made perfaite, and agreeable in 
every behalfe with the veray image 
and visage of the said Quene. 


24. Item. The King’s said ser- 
vants, by the wisest wayes that they 
cann use, shall make inquisician, and 
enserche, what land or livelihood the 
said yong Quene hath, or shal have, 
aflre the decesse of hir mother, either 
by the title of jointer, or otherwise, 
in the realme of Naples, or in any 
other place or contraye; what is the 
yerely value thereof, and whether she 
shal have the same to hir and hir 
heires-for ever, or ells during her lif 
oonly ; and to knowe the specialities 
of the title and value thereof, in every 
behalfe as nere as they shall knowe. 


ANSWERS. 

To the 6th. Articlee—As to thys 
Articule, as farre as that we can per- 
sayve or knowe, the said Quene ys not 
paynted ; and the favore of hir visage 
ys after hir stature, of a verrey good 
compas, and amyabille, and somewha 
round and fatte, and the countenance 
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‘ehierfull and not frowneynge; and 
siedfast; and not lizght nor bolde- 
hardy in speche, but with a demewre, 
womanly, shamefast countenance ; and 
of fewe words, as that we conde 
persayve; as we thynke that she 
uttered the fewer words, by cause that 
they Quyn bir moder was present, the 
whiche had all the sayengs; and the 
yonge Quyn satte as demeure as a 
mayden, and sometyme talkeynge 
witbe ladyes that satte about hir, with 
a womanly, lawzgheynge (laughing) 
chere and contenanse. 


To the 9th. Article—As to thys 
Articule, the eies of the said Quyn 
be of colore browne, somewhat gray- 
esshe ; and hir browes of a browne 


here, and very small, like a wyre of 
here. 


the 10th. Article-—As to thys 
Articule, the fashion of hir nose ys 
a littell riseynge in the mydward, 
and a littell comeynge or bowynge 
towards the end; and she ys much 
lyke-nosid unto the Quyn her moder. 


To the 13th. Article—As to thys 
Articule, we sawe the hande of the 
said Quyn bare, at thre sondry tymes 
that we kyssed hirsaid hands; whereby 
we persayvyd the said Qnuyn to be 
rizgghte faire handyd; and, accord- 
eynge unto hir personage, they be 
somewhat full and softe, and faire and 
skynned. 


To the 16th. Article-—As to thys 
Articule, the said Quyne’s brests be 
somewhat grete and full; and, -in- 
asmuche that they were trussid some- 
what highe, after the maner of the 
contrey, the whiche causithe hir grace 
to seme muche the fullyer, and hir 
necke to be the shorter. 


To the i7th. Article.—-As to tbys 
Articule, as fiarre as that we can per- 
Sayve and see, the said Quyn hathe 
ho here apereynge abowte hir lippes, 
ser mowthe ; but, she ys very clere- 
akynned. 


— 


— 


To the 18th. Article.—As to thys 
Articule, we cowde never come unto 
the speiche of the said Quyn fast- 
eynge; wherefore, we cowde por 
mvghte not attayne to knowliche of 
that parte of this Articule. Not. 
withstondeynge, at such oder tymes as 
we have spoken and have had com. 
meunicacion with the said Quyne, we 
bave aproched as nyghe unto hir 
visage as that we convenyently myght 
do, and we cowde fele no savor of any 
spices or waters; and we thynke, 
verely, by the favor of hir visage, and 
cleneneys of hir complexion and 
mowthe, that the said Quyn ys lyke 
for to be of a sweit savor, and well 
eyred. 


To the 19th. Article-—We cowde 
not come by the parfite knowliche of 
hir heizghte, for as muche as that hir 
Grace werithe slippers, after the 
‘maner of the contrey, whereof we 
sawe the fashione ; the whiche be of 
six fyngere brede, of heizghte large ; 
and hir foote, after the proporcion of 
the same, ys butt small. 


To the 22nd. Article.—The said 
Quyn ys a good feder, and eets well 
bir meit twyes on a daye; and 
drynketh not often; and that she 
drynkethe, most commonly water; 
and sometime that water ys boyled 
with synamon; and sometime she 
drinkithe ypocras, but not often.” 


MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 


No. 4, Cartwricut.——Ia 
the several editions of the “ Biogra- 
phia Dramatica,” while the talents of 
this writer are noticed with commen- 
dations, more glowing perhaps than 
they really merit, no mention what- 
ever is made of his loyalty, which 
appears to have been very fervid and 
conspicuous, at a period when the 
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royal cause stood in great need of able 
supporters. Langbaine styles him, 
“a person as eminent for his loyalty 
as his learning ;” and says, “ his 
death was lamented, not only by all 
good and learned men, but even by 
Majesty itself, the King and Queen 
having anxiously enquired after him, 
all the time of his sickness, and 
shewed themselves much afflicted at 
hisdeath.’—Cartwright’s attachment, 
indeed, was natural enough, for he 
had great cause to be grateful to the 
Queen, (Henrietta,) who admired and 
patronized his Plays, particularly the 
“ Royal Slave,” which she caused to 
be performed in her own private 
theatre at Hampton Court. 

I am induced thus to dwell upon 
Cartwright’s loyalty, because, it ap- 
pears to have been a distinguishing 
feature of his character. This is 
strongly shewn by a trifling circum- 
stance connected with the edition of 
his Plays and Poems, published by 
Humphrey Moseley in 1651. They 
who possess copies of this work, and 
collate them curiously, will discover 
that, after p. 300 in the sheet bearing 
Signature T, three leaves are inserted, 
with the Signature U, and paged from 
301 to 306. Then, Signature U oc- 
curs again; and the paging recom- 
mences with 301, and proceeds regu- 
larly to the end of the volume. The 
three leaves thus introduced, contain 
three poems, two of which bear a 


political character. The first of them— 


is entitled, “ On the Queen’s Return 
from the Low Countries ;” the second, 
“On the Death of Sir Bevill Grenvill.” 
In both of these, in every copy of the 
work which I have seen, except two, 
(and I have examined many,) some 
blank spaces occur, occasioned doubt- 
less by the apprehensions which the 
printer entertained of the Roundheads’ 
resentment, in the event of the ob- 
Noxious passages which occupied those 
Situations in the originals, being 
allowed to appear. As it may be 


satisfactory to those who possess 
copies of the book with these blank 
spaces, to be able to supply the defi- 
ciencies, I will subjoin the castrated 
lines, The first-mentioned poem 
I reprint entire, premising that the 


verses iw Jialics are those generally 
omitted :— 


On the Queen’s Return: from the Low 


Countries, 


1. 
Hallow the threshold! Crown the posts 
anew! 
The day shall have its due! 
‘Twist all our victories into one bright 
wreath, 
On which let honour breath! 
Then, throw it round the temples of 
our QUEEN: 
*Tis she that must preserve those 
glories green! 


2. 
When greater tempests than on seu 
lejave 
Receiv’d her on the shore ; 
When she was shot at, for the King’s 
own good,* 
By legions hir’d to bloud ; 
7 bravely did she do, how bravely 
ear 
And shew’d, though they durst rage, 
she durst not fear. 


3. 
Courage was cast about her, like a dress 
Of selemn comeliness. 
A gather’d mind, and an untroubled 
face, 
Did give her dangers grace. 
Thus, arm’d with innocence, secure 
they move 
Whose highest treason is but highest 
love. 


4. 
As some bright star, that rans a direct 
course, 
Yet, with another’s force 
Mixeth its vertue, in a full dispence 
Of one joynt influence,— 
Such was her mind to th’ King’s, in all 
was done: 
Th’ agents diverse, but the action one. 


5. 
Look on her enemies, on their godly 
lies, 


heir holy perjuries 
Theis of much 


otten wealth, 
By rapine, or by stealth, 


* The five words printed in Roman 
letters, arc in Ltalicsin the original. 
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Their 45 fty friendship, knit by equall 
quilt, 

And the Crown- Martyrs’ bloud so lately 
spilt. 


6. 
Look then upon herself, beautious in 
mind, 
Scarce angels more refin’d; 


Her actions blanch’d, ber conscience 
still her sway, 


And that not fearing day: 


Then you’ll confess she casts a double 
beam, 


Much shining by herself, but more by 
them. 


Receive her, then, as the new-spring- 
ing light 
After a tedious night ; 
As holy hermits do revealed truth, 
Or son did his youth. 


Her presence is our guard,our strength, 
our store: 


The cold snatch some flames thence,— 
the valiant more. 


8. 
But, something yet, our holy priests 
will say, 
Is wanting to the day; 


?T were sin to let so blest a feast arise, 
Without a sacrifice. 


True, if our flocks were full; but, 
being all 


Are — the many-headed beast must 
all. 


The circumstance alluded to in 
the second verse is this. Henrietta, 
who had been to Holland, to solicit 
aid for her husband, arrived in Bur- 
lington Bay, Yorkshire, on the 22nd. 
of February, 1643, with considerable 
reinforcements of troops, &c. The 
day after, four of the Parliament’s 
Ships came into the road, and firing 
upon the vessels that were landing 
ammunition, the balls reached the 
town, near to the place where she 
was resting herself; in consequence 
of which, she was obliged to remove 
to an obscure lodging behind a hill. 
The expression in the 5th. verse, 
Crown-Martyrs’ bloud,” relates of 
course to those who fell in the royal 
cause at the battles of Edgehill, Lans- 
downe, &c.; and particularly to Sir 
Bevill Grenville, who was killed in the 
action at the latter place. The second 
poem abovementioned, is entitled, 


“ Uponthe Death of the Righi Valiant 
Sir Bevill Grenvill, Knight :” and it is 
after the 80th. line that the iiatus 
oceurs. The lines omitted, I Supply 
from a copy in my possession :— 


You now, that boast the Spirit, and its 
sway,* 

a us his second, and we’'l give the 

ay: 

We ke your politique axiom, Lurk, 
or fly 5 

Ye cann t conquer, ’cause you dare 
not dye; 

And, though you thank God that you 
lost none there,+ 

*?Cause they were such who liv’d not 
when they were, 

Yet, your great Generall, (who doth 
rise and fall 

As his successes do, whom you dare 


call, 

As fame unto you doth reports dis- 
pence, 

Either a ——, or his Excellence,) 

Howe’er he reigns now, by unheard. 
of Jaws, 

Could wish his fate, together with his 
cause. 


The deficiency in the latter poem 
is noticed by the ‘* Biographia Dra- 
matica,” which says, “ it may be 
supplied from a copy published, with 
many others, on the same occasion, at 
Oxford, in 1644, and signed W.C. 
the initials of Cartwright’s name.” 
Of the omissions in the Lines on the 
Queen, however, the writer takes no 
notice, and it is evident that he had 
never seen the work, without the 
vacancies. In fact, as I have before 
observed, I have been able to meet 
with but one copy besides my own, 
containing the passages in question, 
though Garrick’s copy bas, them sup- 
plied in M. S.—The poems were 
doubtless amongst the last productions 
of Cartwright’s loyal Muse, fur the 
battle of Lansdowne was not fought 
before July 1643, and he died on the 
29th. of November in the same year. 
They probably came to the publisher’s 
hands after his volume was completed; 
and he, unwilling wholly to omit 
them, and yet afraid to print them 


*i.e,the Puritans. At Lansdowne. 
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entire, sent them forth as we now see 
them. A few unmutilated copies, 
however, found their way from the 
printing-oflice, either tlirougi an over- 
sight, or the agency of some loyal 
compositor. 

DANGLE, JUN. 


MY POCKET-BOOK, —No. 43. 


“ *lis better to be briet than tedious ” 
Richara TIT. ict \. Scene 4. 


First APPEARANCES. It is a 
curious fact, that during the year 
1766, no new performer appeared 
either at Drury-Lane or at Covent- 
Garden. This is a_ circumstance, 
probably, without *parallel in the his- 
tory of the Siage. 


Srace-Directions. Our melo- 
dramatists are in general pretty care- 
ful to furnish the performers with 
copious directions respecting their 
by-play, attitudes, exits, and en- 
trances, but in this particular they 
fall short of the ingenuity of their 
German brethren, who are far more 
eloquent upon such points. The 
following is a specimen, literally 
translated from Kotzebue’s “ Misan- 
thropy and Repentance,” _ better 
known in England by the title of 
“The Stranger :?— 

. Stranger. (advances into the room 
with a serious bow.) 7“ 


Count. (goes towards him with open 
arms. ) 

Eulalie. (perceives him, utters a 
loud ery, and swoons.) 

Stranger. (casts alook at her; with 
horror and astonishment in his ges- 
tures, he rushes off the stage.) 

Count. (looks after him with asto- 
nishment.) 

(The Countess and the Major are 
employed with Eulalie.) 


This forms the whole of the lUth Scenc. 
The same author’s “ Indians in Eng- 
land,” affords a still more curious 
instance— 


Here the Poct can give no directions 


to the Actor. The Characters must 


hop, dance, jump, sing, | 
weep, by lures. 


KemsBre. In the month of May, 
1787, Kemble and Mrs. Siddons read 
“The Jealous Wife” to the late King 
and Queen, at Buckingham House. 
(Vide Vol. iv. p.311.) A copy of the 
play, purchased at the sale of Kemble’s 
library, contains the following MS. 
memorandum on the subject, in his 
hand-writing :— 

On Wednesday, May 30th, 1787 
Mrs. Siddons and myself had the 
honour of reading ‘“ The Jealous 
Wile,” in the following form, before 
the King and Queen, at Buckingham 
House. Mrs. Siddons read the parts 
of Mrs. Oakly, Harriot, Russet, Lord 
Trinket, William, and Toilet :—I read 


Mr. Oakly, Charles, Paris, and John. 
* * * Joun KEMBLE. 


Garrick. The particulars of the 
early part of Garrick’s career given 
by Davies and Murphy, are very 
meagre and unsatisfactory. Many 
curious and interesting anecdotes 
connected with his performances at 
Goodman’s Fields might, doubtless, 
be collected, and various memoranda 
preserved, which, though they would 
seem frivolous and unimportant to 
some readers, would be highly attrac- 
tive to dramatic students. In fact, 
there is great room for another Life 
of Garrick, comprising all the infor- 
mation afforded by Murphy and Davies, 
and condensing such scattered notices 


as may be met with elsewhere. There 


is one man living, (himself an honour 
to the Stage,) who possesses all the 
materials and all the enthusiasm re- 
quisite to do justice to the subject :— 
I wish he would undertake it. In 
the mean time, I offer my scrap of 
information, in addition to his plen- 
teous stock.—Garrick’s first appear- 
ance at Goodman’s Fields was on 
Monday, the 19th of October, 1741. 
The house closed on the 23rd of May, 
1742. The Season, from the 19tb of 
October to the 23rd of May, (Sundays 
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and Lent deducted,) consisted of 169 
nights, of which Garrick acted 159, 
frequently both in Play and Farce. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, he acted 
only 158 nights at Goodman’s Fields, 
since he appeared one night at Drury 
Lane, (for the benefit of ILarper’s 
widow,) as Chamont, a character he 
had often played at Goodman’s Fields. 
This was on the 11th of May, 1742, 
which should therefore be styled his 
first appearance at that house, instead 
of the day usually mentioned. So 
great was his attraction at Goodman’s 
Fields, and so negligent were the 
magistrates of the district, that the 
house was not closed even on Christ- 
mas Day. The 24th of December 
fell on a Sunday, and on the 25th he 
played Clodio, in “‘ The Fop’s For- 
tune.” This would scarcely be cre- 
dited, were not the bill announcing 
the performance stillextant. Garrick 
had not then acquired that respect 
for decency, which he afterwards 
exhibited. His first performance at 
Goodman’s Fields was to a very thin 
house. “ So many idle persons,” 
says Davies, “under the title of 
gentlemen acting for their diversion, 
had exposed their incapacity at that 
theatre, and had so often disappointed 
the audience, that no very large 
company was brought together to see 
the new performer.” In this point, 
Kean’s debut closely resembled Gar- 
rick’s. The house was not half filled, 
and from the same reason—the town 
had been disgusted by the paltry 
performances ofthe Company. More- 
over, Shylock, the character which 
he played, had been murdered several 
times during the season by S. Kemble, 
and a man named Huddart had totally 
failed in it, just three weeks before. 


Of course, no expectation was excited 
on the occasion. 


Curious ADVERTISEMENTS. The 
following specimens of eccentric No- 
tices have been furnished me by a 


friend. The first is from the “ Gazet. 
teer” of July 7th, 1770:— 


“ About six years ago, the advertiser 
was a housekeeper near Berkeley Sq, 
and having no company, made her 
Bible her companion, thinking it no 
crime. Since that, she has been set 
apart from the rest of the world with 
a desire to be starved to death; but 
now is in as good health as can be 
expected, considering the i!l usage she 
has received from wicked people. She 
would be bound to pray for some per- 
son of quality, who would give her 
twenty pounds a year, to keep her 
from starving ; she having no husband, 
nor friend; and wants to end her days 
in a cottage. Please to inquire for 
Anne Bowes, Mr. Thomas’s, Bedford- 
bury.” 


Another paper of the same month 
has the annexed— 

*¢ Wanted, a woman to roll pills. 
The preference will be given to any 
infirm or elderly person, as the busi- 
ness is extremely simple, and only 
constant application required!” 

In a Number of the “ Leicester 
and Nottingham Journal,” 1770, is 
the subjoined attempt to reclaim a 
runaway husband :— 

‘Wanted at Louthborough, acloath- 
worker, whose name is Jobn Boys, 
belonging to the ‘rain of Artillery. 
If he will come, he will be gratefully 
received by me (his wife) 

SUSANNAH BOYS. 
N.B. His master wants him.” 


Snootine Fiyine, though so com- 
mon at present, seems to be but a 
recent practice. The Man of the 
Hill, in “Tom Jones,” Book viii. 
Chap. 11, relating his history, says— 
“ My brother now, at the age of fif- 
teen, bid adieu to all learning, and 
to everything else, but to bis dog and 
his gun, with which latter he became 
so expert, that, though you may think 
it incredible, he could not only hit @ 
standing mark with great certainty, 
but hath actually shot a crow as it 
was flying in the air.” 


Clement’s Inn, DANGLE, JUN- 


September 18th, 1821. 
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wWerse, 


Stanzas to * * ¥, (By Lord 
Byron, but not printed in his Col- 
lected Works.) 


There was a time, I need not name, 
Since it will ne’er forgotten be, 

When all our feelings were the same, 
As still my soul bath been to thee. 


And, from that hour when first thy 
tongue 
Conless’dalove which equall’d mine, 
Though many a grief my heart hath 
wrung, 
Unknown, and thus unfelt by thine,— 


None, none hath sunk so deep as this, 
To think how all that love hath flown, 
Transient as ev’ry faithless kiss, 
But, transient in thy breast alone. 


And yet my heart some solace knew, 
When late I heard thy lips declare, 

In accents once imagin’d true, 

' Remembrance of the days that were. 


Yes! my ador’d, yet most unkind, 
Though thou wilt never love again, 

To me ’tis doubly sweet to find 
Remembrance of that love remain. 


Yes! ’tis a glorious thought to me, 
(Nor longer shall my soul repine,) 

Whate’er thou art, or e’er shalt be, 
Thou hast been dearly, solely mine! 


1809, 


To the sume, by the same. 


And, wilt thou weep when I am low? 
Sweet lady, speak those words again! 
Yet, ifthey grieve thee, say not so, 
I would not give that bosom pain. 


My heart is sad, my hopes are gone, 
My blood runs coldly through my 
breast ; 
And when I perish, thou alone 
Wilt sigh above my place of rest. 


And yet, methinks, a gleam of peace 
Doth through my cloud of anguish 
shine, 
And for awhile my sorrows cease, 
To know thy heart hath felt for mine. 


Oh, lady! blessed be that tear, 
It falls for one who cannot weep ; 
Such precious drops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tear may 
steep. 


Sweetlady! once my heart was warm, 
With ev’ry feeling soft as tiine ; 

But, beauty’s self hath ceas’d to charm 
Awretch created to repine, 


Yet, wilt thou weep when I am low ? 
Sweet lady, speak those words again! 
Yet, if they grieve thee, say not so, 
I would not give that bosom pain. 
1809. 


Imitation of Horace, 


Aequam memento rebus in arduis servare."’ 
Ode iii. Lid 2. 

Dear Jack, preserve an equal mind ; 

And, whether Fortune’s cross or kind, 
Disdain to be her creature ; 

Nor own that she has made you great, 

With tenants, lands, and country-seat, 
To be yourself is greater. 


Since, then, your Five-per-Cents will 
bear it, 


_ Indulge in Hock, Champagne, and 


Claret, 
Nor die without good living ; 
For, tho’ through life’s dull path you 
trudge 
As grave and sober as ajudge, 
From death there’s no reprieving. 


Select some cool, umbrageous shade, 
By lofty pines and poplars made, 
Trees close with trees uniting ; 
Where silver Trent’s pellucid wave 
Glides slowly by, as loath to leave 
Alandscapeso inviling. 
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There thick with roses spread the 
earth, 
Whose fleeting bloom incites our mirth 
With ev’ry passing minute, 
That we may boast, as well as they, 
Our life, though brief, is sweet and 
Say, 
With nought of sadness in it. 
Since all enjoyments you must quit, 
Your charming wife and splendid seat, 
Let each day merry find you ; 
Nor fret your soul to raise a sum, 
For, if you could scrape up a plum, 
You mustleave all behind you. 


It matters nothing, if you are 
Aclown’s or rich Sir Charles’s heir, 
As to the point of dying; 
For, Death makes no more beds than 
one ; 
And, tho’ you sleep ’neath sculptur’d 
stone, 
*T will alter not your lying. 


There we must all, or soon or late, 
Pig in togetber, small and great, 

As each receives bis summons ; 
Which fate’s dark urn decides by lot, 
And Charon, in his scurvy boat, 

Ships off Kings, Lords, and Com- 

mons. 
SPORTING KYD. 


Mr.and Mrs. John Prevost, 
A Matrimonial Duet ; by Mr. J. Smith. 


(Air—The Pretty Maid of Derby, O.”) 


He— When we first were man and 
wile, 
And you swore tolove for life, 
We were quoted as a model, we were 
quite a show ; 
Yes, we téte a téte were seen, 
Like King William and his 
Queen,— 


What a jewel of a wife was Mrs. John 
Prevost. 


Sur.—Ay, then I clove to thee, man, 
Like Baucis to Philemon; 
Now if £ go tu Brighton, you're at 
Bath, I know; 
Like the pair who tell the 
weather, 
We are never out together,— 
One at home, and Vother gadding, 
Mr. John Prevost. 


He.—If a lion’s to be seen, 
Catalani, Mr. Kean, 
You order out the carriage, and away 
you 
With that gossip Mrs. Jones, 
How you rattle o’er the stones ! 
You’ve no mercy on the horses, Mrs. 
Jobn Prevost. 


SHe——With Madeira, Port, and 
Sherry, 
When you make what you call 
merry, 
And sit in sober sadness, are you sober? 
No! 
With that horrid Major Rock, 
Itis always Lwelve o’clock, 
Ere you tumble up to coffee, Mr. John 
Prevost. 


Botu—-Our Vicar, Doctor Jervis, 
When he read the Marriage 
Service, 
United us “for better and for worse,” 
—heigh-ho! 
That the worse may turn to 
better, 
Since we cannot break our 
fetter, 
Let us say no more about it, ; sl 
John Prevost. 


Epigram: 
‘‘ Clandestine presents,” Delia cries, 
‘“ Are my aversion; Delia spurns 
them!” 
true: —when Strephon Celia plies 
With secret kisses, she returns them. 
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